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CHAPTER XXV. HARRY AND HIS UNCLE. 
Harry was kissed all round by the 


girls, and was congratulated warmly on | 


the heavenly excellence of his mistress. 
They could afford to be generous if he 
would be good-natured. “Of course you 
must write to her,” said Molly when he 
came downstairs with dry clothes. 

‘¢T should think so, mother.” 

“Only she does seem to be so much in 
earnest about it,” said Mrs. Annesley. 

“I think she would rather get just a 
line to say that he is in earnest too,” said 
Fanny. 

" Why should not she like a love-letter 
| as much as anyone else?” said Kate, who 
had her own ideas. ‘“ Of course she has to 
tell him about her mamma, but what need 

he care for that? Of course mamma 
thinks that Joshua need not write to 

> Molly, but Molly won’t mind.” 

“1 don’t think anything of the kind, 
miss,’ 

* And besides, Joshua lives in the next 
parish,” said Fanny, “and has a horse to 
, Tide over on if he has anything to say.” 

“ At any rate, I shall write,” said Harry, 
“even at the risk of making her angry.’ 
And he did write, as follows : 

** Buston, — October, 188—. 

“ My OWN DEAR GiRL,—It is impossible 
that I should not send one line in answer. 
| Put yourself in my place, and consult 








your own feelings. Think that you have 


true, so certain to fill you with joy, and 
then say whether you would let it pass 
without a word of acknowledgment. It 
would be absolutely impossible. It is not 
\y very — that I should ask you to 
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break your engagement, which in the} 
midst of my troubles is the only consola- 
tion that I have. But when a man has a 
rock to stand upon like that, he does not 
want anything else. As long as a man 
has the one person necessary to his happi- 
ness to believe in him, he can put up with 
the ill opinion of all the others. You are 
to me so much that you outweigh all the 
world. 

“I did not choose to have my secret | 
pumped out of me by Augustus Scar- 
borough. I can tell you the whole truth 
now. Mountjoy Scarborough had told me 
that he regarded you as affianced to him, } 
and required me to say that I would—drop 
you. You knownow how probable that was. 
He was drunk on the occasion—had made 
himself purposely drunk so as to get over } 
all scruples—and attacked me with his } 
stick. Then came a scrimmage, in which | 
he was upset. A sober man has always 
the best of it.” Iam afraid that Harry 4 
putin that little word sober for a purpose. | 
The opportunity of declaring that he was } 
sober was too good to be lost. “I went } 
away and left him, certainly not dead, nor { 
apparently much hurt. But if I had told 
all this to Augustus Scarborough, your 
name must have come out. NowI should / 
not mind. Now I might tell the truth 
about you—with great pride, if occasion } 
required it. But I couldn’t do it then. 
What would the world have said to two 
men fighting in the streets about a girl, § 
neither of whom had a right to fight about 
her? That was the reason why I told an 
untruth—because I did not choose to fall | 
into the trap which Augustus Scarborough § 
had laid for me. 

“Tf your mother will understand it all, } 
Ido not think she will object to me on 
that score. If she docs quarrel with me, | 
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game, in which I am bound to oppose her. 
I am afraid the fact is that she prefers the 
Scarborough game — not because of my 
sins, but from auld lang syne. 

“But Augustus has got hold of my 
uncle Prosper, and has done me a terrible 
injury. My uncle is aweak man, and has 
been predisposed against me from other 
circumstances. He thinks that I have 
neglected him, and is willing to believe 
anything against me. He has stopped my 
income—two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year—and is going to revenge himself on 
me by marrying a wife. It is too absurd, 
and the proposed wife is aunt of the man 
whom my sister is going to marry. It 
makes such a heap of confusion. Of course, 
if he becomes the father of a family, I 
shall be nowhere. Had I not better take 
to some profession? Only what shall I 
take to? It is almost too late for the bar. 
I must see you and talk over it all. 

“You have commanded me not to write, 
and now there is a long letter! It is as 
well to be hung for a sheep as a lamb. But 
when a man’s character is at stake, he feels 
that he must plead for it. You won’t be 
angry with me because I have not done all 
that you told me? It was absolutely neces- 
sary that I should tell you that I did not 
mean to ask you to break your engage- 
ment, and one word has led to all the others. 
There shall be only one other, which means 
more than all the rest—that I am yours, 
dearest, with all my heart. 

“ HARRY ANNESLEY.” 

“There,” he said to himself, as he put 
the letter into the envelope, “she may 
think it too long, but I am sure she would 
not have been pleased had I not written at 
all.” 

That afternoon Joshua was at the 
rectory, having just trotted over after 
business hours at the brewery because of 
some special word which had to be whis- 
pered to Molly, and Harry put himself in 
his way as he went out to get on his horse 
in the stable-yard. “Joshua,” he said, “I 
know that I owe you an apology.” 

“ What for?” 

“You have been awfully good to me 
about the horses, and I have been very 
ungracious.” 

“ Not at all.” 

‘‘But I have. The truth is, I have been 
made thoroughly miserable by circum- 
stances, and, when that occurs, a man can- 
not pick himself up all at once. It isn’t 
my uncle that has made me wretched. 
That is a kind of thing that a man has to 





put up with, and I think that I can bear it 
as well as another. But an attack has 
been made upon me, which has wounded 
me.” 

 T know all about it.” 

“JT don’t mind telling you, as you and 
Molly are going to hit it off together. 
There is a girl I love, and they have tried 
to interfere with her.” 

** They haven’t succeeded ? ” 

“No, by George! And now I’m as 
right as a trivet. When it came across me 
that she might have—might have yielded, 
you know—it was as though all had been 
over. I ought not to have suspected her.” 

“ But she’s all right ?” 

“Indeed she is. I think you'll like her 
when you see her some day. If you don’t, 
you have the most extraordinary taste I 
ever knew a man to possess. How about 
the horse?” 

“T have four, you know.” 

“What a grand thing it is to be a 
brewer !” 

*‘ And there are two of them will carry 
you. The other two are not quite up to 
your weight.” 

** You haven’t been out yet ?” 

“Well, no—not exactly out. The 
governor is the best fellow in the world, 
but he draws the line at cub-hunting. He 
says the business should be the business 
till November. Upon my word, I think 
he’s right.” 

“And how many days a week after 
that 1” 

“ Well, three regular. I do get an odd 
day with the Essex sometimes, and the 
governor winks.” 

“The governor hunts himself as often 
as you.” 

“Oh dear no; three a week does for 
the governor, and he is beginning to like 
frosty weather, and to hear with pleasure 
that one of the old horses isn’t as fit as he 
should be. He’s what they call training 
off. Good-bye, old fellow. Mind you come 
out on the 7th of November.” 

But Harry, though he had been made 
happy by the letter from Florence, had still 
a great many troubles on his mind. His 
first trouble was the having to do some- 
thing in reference to his uncle. It did not 
appear to him to be proper to accept his 
uncle’s decision in regard to his income 
without, at any rate, attempting to see 
Mr. Prosper. It would be as though he had 
taken what was done as a matter of course 
—as though his uncle could stop the income 
without leaving him any ground of com- 
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plaint. Of the intended marriage—if it 
were intended—he would say nothing. His 
uncle had never promised him in so many 
words not to marry, and there would be, 
he thought, something ignoble in his 
asking his uncle not to do that which he 
intended to do himself without even con- 
sulting his uncle about it. As he turned 
it all over in his mind he began to ask 
himself why his uncle should be asked to 
do anything for him, whereas he had never 
done anything for his uncle. He had been 
told that he was the heir, not to the uncle, 
but to Buston, and had gradually been 
taught to look upon Buston as his right— 
as though he had a certain indefeasible 
property in the acres. He now began to 
perceive that there was no such thing. A 
tacit contract had been made on his behalf, 
and he had declined to accept his share of 
the contract. But he had been debarred 
from following any profession by his uncle’s 
promised allowance. He did not think 
that he could complain to his uncle about 
the proposed marriage ; but he did think 
that he could ask a question or two as to 
the, income. 

Without saying a word to any of his 
own family he walked across the park, and 
presented himself at the front door of 
Buston Hall. In doing so he would not 
go upon the grass. He had told his father 
that he would not enter the park, and 
therefore kept himself to the road. And 
he had dressed himself with some little 
care, as a man does when he feels that he 
is going forth on some mission of import- 
ance, Had he intended to call on old Mr. 
Thoroughbury there would have been no 
such care. And he rang at the front door, 
instead of entering the house by any of the 
numerous side inlets with which he was 
well acquainted. The butler understood 
the ring, and put on his company-coat 
when he answered the bell. 

“Ts my uncle at home, Matthew?” he 
said. 

“Mr. Prosper, Mr. Harry? Well, no; I 
can’t say that he just is;” and the old 
man groaned, and wheezed, and looked 
unhappy. 

“He is not often out at this time.” 
Matthew groaned again, and wheezed more 
deeply, and look unhappier. ‘I suppose 
you mean to say that he has given orders 
that I am not to be admitted.” To this 
the butler made no answer, but only 
looked woefully into the young man’s 
face. “What is the meaning of it all, 
Matthew ?” 





“Oh, Mr. Harry, you shouldn’t ask me 
as is merely a servant.” 

Harry felt the truth of this rebuke, but 
was not going to put up with it. 

“That's all my eye, Matthew; you know 
all about it as well as anyone, It is so, 
He does not want to see me.” 

“*T don’t think he does, Mr. Harry.” 

‘And why not? You know the whole 
of my family story as well as my father 
does, or my uncle. Why does he shut his 
doors against me, and send me word that 
he does not want to see me?” 

“ Well, Mr. Harry, I’m not just able to 
say why he does it—and you the heir. 
But if I was asked I should make answer 
that it has come along of them sermons.” 
Then Matthew looked very serious, and 
bathed his head. 

“T suppose so.” 

“That was it, Mr. Harry. We, none 
of us, were very fond of the sermons.” 

“T dare say not.” 

“We in the kitchen. But we was 
bound to have them, or we should have 
lost our places.” 

“ And now I must lose my place.” The 
butler said nothing, but his face assented. 
“A little hard, isn’t it, Matthew? But I 
wish to say a few words to my uncle—not 
to express any regret about the sermons, 
but to ask what it is that he intends to 
do.” Here Matthew shook his head very 
slowly. ‘He has given positive orders 
that I shall not be admitted?” 

“Tt must be over my dead body, Mr. 
Harry,” and he stood in the way with the 
door in his. hand, as though intending to 
sacrifice himself should he be called upon 
to do so by the nature of the circum- 
stances. Harry, however, did not put him 
to the test ; but, bidding him good-bye with 
some little joke as to his fidelity, made 
his way back to the parsonage. 

That night before he went to bed he 
wrote a letter to his uncle, as to which he 
said not a word to either his father, or 
mother, or sisters. He thought that the 
letter was a good letter, and would have 
been proud to show it; but he feared that 
either his father or mother would advise 
him not to send it, and he was ashamed 
to read it to Molly. He therefore sent the 
letter across the park the next morning by 
the gardener. 

The letter was as follows: 

“My DEAR UNCLE,—My father has 
shown me your letter to him, and, of 
course, I feel it incumbent on me to take 
some notice of it. Not wishing to trouble 
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you with a letter I called this morning, but 
I was told by Matthew that you would not 
see me. As you have expressed yourself to 
my father very severely as to my conduct, 
I am sure you will agree with me that I 
ought not to let the matter pass by without 
making my own defence. 

“You say that there was a row in 
the streets between Mountjoy Scarborough 
and myself in which he was ‘left for 
dead.’ When I left him I did not think 
he had been much hurt, nor have I had 
reason to think so since. He had attacked 
me, and I had simply defended myself. He 
had come upon me by surprise ; and, when 
I had shaken him off, I went away. Then 
in a day or two he had disappeared. Had 
he been killed, or much hurt, the world 
would have heard of it; but the world 
simply heard that he had disappeared, 
which could hardly have been the case 
had he been much hurt. 

“Then you say that I denied in con- 
versation with Augustus Scarborough that 
I had seen his brother on the night in 
question. I did deny it. Augustus Scar- 
borough, who was evidently well acquainted 
with the whole transaction,and who had, I 
believe, assisted his brother in disappear- 
ing, wished to learn from me what I had 
done, and to hide what he had done. He 
wished to saddle me with the disgrace of 
his brother’s departure, and I did not 
choose to fall into his trap. At the 
moment of his asking me he knew that 
his brother was safe. I think that the 
word ‘lie,’ as used by you, is very severe 
for such an occurrence, A man is not 
generally held to be bound to tell every- 
thing respecting himself to the first person 
that shall ask him. If you will ask any 
man who knows the world—my father, for 
instance—I think you will be told that 
such conduct was not faulty. 

“ But it is at any rate necessary that I 
should ask you what you intend to do in 
reference to my future life. I am told that 
you intend to stop the income which I 
have hitherto received. Will this be con- 
siderate on your part?” (In his first copy 
of the letter Harry had asked whether it 
would be “fair,” and had then changed 
the word for one that was milder.) “ When 
I took my degree you yourself said that it 
would not be necessary that I should go 
into any profession, because you would 
allow me an income, and would then pro- 
vide for me. I took your advice, in 


opposition to my father’s, because it seemed } 


then that I was to depend on you rather 





than on him. You cannot deny that I 
shall have been treated hardly if I now be 
turned loose upon the world. 

“T shall be happy to come and see you 
if you shall wish it, so as to save you the 
trouble of writing to me.—Your affectionate 
nephew, HENRY ANNESLEY.” 


Harry might have been sure that his 
uncle would not see him—probably was 
sure when he added the last paragraph. 
Mr. Prosper enjoyed greatly two things: 
the mysticism of being invisible and the 
opportunity of writing a letter. Mr. Prosper 
had not a large correspondence, but it was 
laborious, and, as he thought, effective. 
He believed that he did know how to write 
a letter, and he went about it with a will. 
It was not probable that he would make 
himself common by seeing his nephew on 
such an occasion, or that he would omit the 
opportunity of spending an entire morning 
with pen and ink. The result was very 
short, but to his idea it was satisfactory. 


“Sr,” he began. He considered this 
matter very deeply; but as the entire 
future of his own life was concerned in it 
he felt that it became him to be both grave 
and severe. 

“‘T have received your letter and have 
read it with attention. I observe that 
you admit that you told Mr. Augustus 
Scarborough a deliberate untruth. This is 
what the plain-speaking world, when it 
wishes to be understood as using the un- 
adorned English language, which is always 
the language which I prefer myself, calls a 
lie—A LIE! I do not choose that this 
humble property shall fall at my death 
into the hands of A LIAR. Therefore I 
shall take steps to prevent it—which may 
or may not be successful. 

“As such steps, whatever may be their 
result, are to be taken, the income— 
intended to prepare you for another alter- 
native, which may possibly not now be 
forthcoming—will naturally now be no 
longer allowed.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, PETER PROSPER.” 


The first effect of the letter was to pro- 
duce laughter at the rectory. Harry could 
not but show it to his father, and in an 
hour or two it became known to his mother 
and sister, and, under an oath of secrecy, 
to Joshua Thoroughbury. It could not 
be matter of laughter when the future 
hopes of Miss Matilda Thoroughbury were 
taken into consideration. ‘I declare I 
don’t know what you are all laughing 
about,” said Kate, “except that Uncle 
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Peter does use such comical phrases.” But 
Mrs. Annesley, though the most good- 
hearted woman in the world, was almost 
angry. ‘I don’t know what you all see to 
laugh at in it. Peter has in his hands the 
power of making or marring Harry’s future.” 

“But he hasn’t,” said Harry. 

“ Or he mayn’t have,” said the rector. 

“Tt’s all in the hands of the Almighty,” 
said Mrs. Annesley, who felt herself bound 
to retire from the room and to take her 
daughter with her. 

But, when they were alone, both the 
father and his son were very angry. “I 
have done with him for ever,” said Harry. 
“Let what come what may, I will never 
see him or speak to him again. A ‘lie,’ 
and ‘liar’! He has written those words 
in that way so as to salve his own con- 
science for the injustice he is doing. He 
knows that I am not aliar. He cannot 
understand what a liar means, or he would 
know that he is one himself.” 

“a A man seldom has such knowledge as 
that.” 

“Ts it not so when he stigmatises me in 
this way merely as an excuse to himself? 
He wants to be rid of me—probably 
because I did not sit and hear him read 
the sermons. Let that pass. I may have 
been wrong in that, and he may be 
justified, but because of that he cannot 
believe really that I have been a liar—a 
liar in such a determined way as to make 
me unfit to be his heir.” 

“ He is a fool, Harry. That is the worst 
of him.” 

“T don’t think it is the worst.” 

“You cannot have worse. It is dread- 
ful to have to depend on a fool—to have 
to trust to a man who cannot tell wrong 
from right. Your uncle intends to be a 
good man. If it were brought home to 
him that he were doing a wrong he would 
not do it. He would not rob; he would 
not steal; he must not commit murder, 
and the rest of it. But he is a fool, and 
he does not know when he is doing these 
things.” 

“IT will wash my hands of him.” 

“Yes ; and he will wash his hands of 
you. Youdonot know himasIdo. He 
has taken it into his silly head that you 
are the chief of sinners because you said 
what was not true to that man, who seems 
really to be the sinner, and nothing will 
eradicate the idea. He will go and marry 
that woman because he thinks that in that 
way he can best carry his purpose, and 
then he will repent at leisure. I used to 





tell you that you had better listen to the 
sermons,” 

“ And now I must pay for it.” 

“Well, my boy, it is no good crying for 
spilt milk. As I was saying just now there 
is nothing worse than a fool.” 


SOME OLD TRADE NOTICES. 








To anyone who has the taste and oppor- 
tunity, there are few more enjoyable things 
than turning over the pages of the news- 
papers of the last century. We get minute 
details of events which are, generally, only 
broadly stated; forgotten scandals wake 
up, and, to a student of the social life of 
that period, surprises meet him at every 
turn. An advertisement, even, may rouse 
the memory of things of which history takes 
little record, but which yet are well worth 
remembering. Here is an example which, 
on the face of it, seems only curious as 
forestalling the commercial interest that 
people of position now take in retail milk 
associations, and the system of sending out 
milk in sealed cans. 


‘“‘TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Milk Dairy, on a new and beneficial 
Plan, to commence on the first day of June 
next ensuing (1798), when the Milk will 
be sent to such Families by whom it is 
bespoken prior to the first of June, pure 
and unadulterated, in locked Tins, sealed 
with family Arms, so as to make it im- 
possible for any imposition to be practised 
by the Milk-Carriers ; Cream also may be 
had genuine. Milk, threepence-halfpenny 
a quart, to be paid for Monthly to a 
servant, who will be sent authorised to 
receive the money. 

“Such families as are desirous to be 
supplied fromthe above Dairy are requested 
to send their address, and the quantity of 
Milk wanted morning and evening, directed 
to the Dairy Man, at the Thatched House, 
Old Brompton. 

“ Please to ring at the Coach gates.” 

There seems little enough in this adver- 
tisement, but what a peg it might be made 
on which to hang a true tale, full of start- 
ling incident! This dairy was kept, for a 
few months only, by Mrs. Gunning, for- 
merly Susannah Minifie, who wrote novels 
in four and five volumes, after the fashion 
of those times. Her husband was General 
John Gunning, the brother of the never-to- 
be-forgotten ‘‘ beautiful Miss Gunnings ”— 
who, in 1751, set London society in a 
ferment ; who could not walk in the Park, 
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for the crowds which assembled to view 
the “ professional beauties ;” and had to 
have a file of the Guards to protect them 
—those “goddesses the Gunnings,” one of 
whom married the Earl of Coventry, and 
the other, first the Duke of Hamilton, and 
then the Duke of Argyll. 

Here is another dairy announcement 
from the London Evening Post, July 2nd, 
1772, which shows that more than a 
century ago the good folks were in advance 
of us in a high-sounding title for a milk- 
shop. Nowadays, indeed, the front of the 
stage is an “auditorium,”.and a canvas 
roof, as in the Albert Hall, is a “ velarium,” 
but we have yet to see—possibly we may 
soon see, now that it is suggested— 

‘THE NEW LACTARIUM, 
* Near the Obelisk in St. George’s Fields. 

“ ELIZABETH HANNEVER presents her 
grateful respects te the public in general, 
and her friends in particular, and begs 
leave to inform them that her new Lac- 
tarium is just finished, where Ladies and 
Gentlemen may be supplied with new 
Milk from the Cow ; likewise whey fresh 
every day. A daily paper taken in. 

«*,* Syllabubs any time, if her Cus- 
tomers bring their own wine. 

“N.B. Due Attention paid to Carriages, 
in which quality may sit and be supplied. 

‘Wine may be had next door.” 

The vleasures of the last century were 
very simple. A walk out to Tottenham 
Court to eat syllabubs, or to one of the 
other handy suburbs, was quite enough, 
and our ancestors enjoyed the little in- 
expensive treat immensely. There were 
plenty of places to go to, but it was not 
everyone who possessed a genius which 
could concoct such an announcement as 
this (1749): 

“TO BE SEEN GRATIS 
“ At Adams’s, the Royal Swan, just in the 
Middle of the Kingsland Road, leading 
“from Shoreditch Church, 
“The greatest Collection of your Oh Laws 
and Lackedazees! Oh Dears! Bless mees! 
Oh la! Dear mees! Heyday! Believe me! 
Dear la! Ods me! Hah! Odso! Look 
there! Aye! Eh! Hi! Oh! Umh! WelllI 
vow ! see there, now! Wella day! So they 
say! Well, to be sure! Nay, but there! 
Dear heart! For my Part! ’Pon my 
honour! I protest! ‘Pon my word! I’m 
amaz'd! ’Pon my life! ’msurpriz’d! Who 
wou'd think it ? I’m astonish’d ! Who cou’d 
have thought it? Take my Word for’t! I 
never see the like! Didn’t I tell you so? 





’Tis very fine! That ever any Body saw! 
Rais’d chiefly by present, more than Pur- 
chase, being the generous Gifts of worthy 
Benefactors; Daily Increasing, Hourly a 
Pleasing, Accounts on Sight told, and 
Catalogues sold. 

“Note. A large quantity of Oh Jem- 
mines are lately arrived.” 


Adams’s had a collection of curiosities, 
such as a case of butterflies, a couple of 
chameleons, 2 maze and large garden, to- 
gether with the rope that hanged Captain 
Lowrie, and “Dr. Cameron’s Legacy, his 
Cap, Cord, Cutter, and Bowels,” surely 
sufficient attractions to suit all ages and 
tastes, 

They had a very fair notion of the 
power of a quaint advertisement in those 
days—vide the following (1746) : 


*Tis Merry in the Hall, 

When Beards wag all.—Spect. 
Near Leicester Fields, in Castle Street, 
Baird hangs his Sign, and sells his Meat : 
At Three o’clock has daily Fare, 
And keeps an Extra-Ordinaire, 
Chaque Chose en saison, tout bien, 
Et tout (pour Twelve-Pence) pour rien. 
Each Service, serv’d En Elegance, 
There’s Bouillie, pour les Gens de France, 
Avec la Soupe, Saute, and Maigre. : 
(The Goodness prov’d by swallowing eager) : 
Sir-loin of Beef, and Leg of Mutton, 
For hearty British Blades to cut on ; 
For Sons of Ireland, best of Ling, 
For Scotchmen, Haggace, anything; 
For Wise Men, Brains, and Tongue by Halves, 
And dainty veal for Essex Calves ; 
There’s Fish and Fowl for German Bawlers ; 
And capon for Italian Squallers. 
For Petit Maitres, Fricassees ; 
For honest Welchmen, toasted Cheese ; 
Nice Pye and Pudding for Stage Dancers, 
And due Attendance to give Answers, 
Allons, Messieurs, assist Beginners, 
We all may mess on worser Dinners, 
Dame Baird was longtime Cook at Pon’s,* Sirs, 
And had the Praise to please the Dons, sirs. 


But, extensive as the foregoing list of 
good things is, it is by no means exhaustive, 
for, in 1753, “ At the Request of several 
Gentlemen in and about Walthamstow. 
There will be a publick Dinner on Tuesday 
next, the ninth Instant, at Green’s Ferry, 
Walthamstow. Tobe on the Table at One 
o’Clock precisely. The Bill of Fare is as 
follows : 

‘A barbacued Pig dressed in the Bar- 
barian Manner, six Dishes of Pond and 
River Fish dress’d in the New England 
Manner, and four Dishes of bak’d Meats in 
the English Manner. 

‘Note, the Non Subscribers are desir’d 
to be at the Ferry by Eleven o’Clock, and 
pay at the Bar Two Shillings each, which 





*Pon’s or Ponce’s was a coffee-house in Cecil 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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entitles them to a Slice of High German 
Collar’d Venison, and a Glass of Maderia 
Wine from their humble  servant— 
S. Hellyer.” 

But yet one more gastronomic delicacy, 
now unattainable, but which then was 
remarkably reasonable, nay, almost econo- 
mical, in its price (1752): “ To be killed, on 
Monday next, and roasted whole on Tues- 
day, the fourteenth Instant, at the Goat, 
the Corner of Whitecross Street, Old 
Street. A young Bear, that never was fed 
with anything but Milk and Bread since it 
came from the Dam ; where all Gentlemen 
who will favour me with their Company, 
may dine for Six Pence per head, and have 
a Pint of Beer included, by, Gentlemen, 
your most humbleServant—John Allenby.” 

The tobacconists issued their trade 
announcements on the papers in which their 
tobacco and snuff were wrapped up, and 
highly interesting are these old papers. 
They are principally pictorial, but some of 
them are in type, and are curiosities in 
their way. Here is a specimen (1788): 

‘* THE BEST VIRGINIA. 

“ Here’s to pand’s pen, d’A soc. i. alho—Ur. 
Inh Arm (les Smirt) Hand, F, U—n, 
Letfri, end Shipreig. N, B, Eju Stand kin, D, 
An Devil’s peak, of No N--e.” 

(THE PUBLICAN’S INVITATION. 
Here stop and spend a social hour, 
Tn harmless mirth and fun ; 
Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none.) 
“ BEARDS TAKIN OF, AND REGISTURD ! 
“ By Isaac Fac-Totum. 


“ Barber, Periwig Surgeon, Parish Clark, 
Scool Master, Blacksmith, and Man mid- 
wife. Shaves for a penne, cuts hare for 
two pense, and oyl’d and powder’d into 
the bargin. Young ladys genteely Edi- 
cated ; Lamps lighted by the hear or 
Quarter. Young Gentlemen also taut there 
grammer langwage in the neatest maner, 
and great Keer takin of their morals and 
spelin; Also Sarme singing and horce 
shewing by the real Maker! Likewice 
makes and Mends all sorts of Butes and 
shoes, teches the Ho! boy and jew’s harp, 
cuts corns, bledes and blisters On the lowest 
Terms ; Glisters and purgis at a penne a 
peace. Cow-tillions and other dances taut 
at hoam and abrode. Also deals holesale 
and retale. Pirfumary in all its branchis. 
Sells all sorts of stationary Wair, too gether 
with blacking balls, Red herrins, ginger- 
bred and Coles, Scrubbin brushes, treycle, 
Mouce traps, And other sweetmetes, Like- 
wice, Godfather’s Cordal, Red Rutes, 
Tatoes, Sassages, and other gardin Stuff. 





“P.S.—I teaches Joggrefry, and them 
outlandish kind of things. A Bawl on 
Wensdays and Frydays. All performed 
(God willin) By Me, Isaac Fac-Totum. To 
be heard of at my wharehouse, Number 
Twenty-seven, St. John’s Street, West 
Smithfield, Where you may be sarved with 
the best Tobacco by the Ream, quire, or 
single sheat. 

“N.B.—Also, Likewise bewary of coun- 
terfeats ! for such is abrode.” 


This is a remarkable production, but the 
next is almost still more odd. 


“HORSES STAND IN LIVERY AND RATS 
DESTROYED. 
“ By Jeremiah Puff. 

“ Dealer in hold Cloas and makir of hin- 
dig-go hat his well-known new hous called 
the hold riginal Anggell in Tuke’s Plaise, 
goes to Sin Talbands once a day every 
fortnight with his sun Job, but for shortnes 
we calls him Nebuchadnezzar. Hand sais 
I to Job, does you no Sin John Street, ho 
yes sais Job, sais he, then fetch me sum 
Bacca say I, but mind you, go to the hold 
shop, and Knot to the shop and parlar, So 
he run all the whay to the Bull at Harford, 
and they told him as how he was wright, 
but at the Bells at Broxburn they thout 
he was born mad. Do you understand 
Latin sais the landlord, ho yes says Job, I 
tauk it like a wild duck. 

“ Hold hats made new, and every hother 
heart tickle in the soap trade. 

“ By me, Jerry Puff.” 
Here is a sample of a delicate paragraph 
uff : 
“On Saturday, the following conver- 
sation occurred between two sailors oppo- 
site Somerset House. ‘Ah, Sam, how are 
you?’ ‘Why, Jack, when I saw you a 
few days ago, I was near a Gentleman, but 
now, through my folly, am a Complete 
beggar.’ ‘Cheer up, Sam, for you are near 
a Gentleman now; I have just received all 
my prize money and Wages ; we have been 
partners in many a hard battle; we will 
be partners now. I am going to the London 
Sea Coal Company, in Southampton Street, 
Holborn, to buy a Score of Coals; and by 
retailing of which, I’ll prove to you, there’s 
a devilish more satisfaction and pleasure 
than in throwing the gold dust away on 
public houses,’ ” 

Perhaps, however, this next one shows 
a little more refinement of treatment: “A 
whimsical, but perfectly good-humoured 
fracas took place the other day in Bond 
Street, between those two celebrated 
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Elegants and Leaders of the Ton, The 
Hon. Mr, —— and Colonel . 

“The point at issue was, whose boots 
exhibited the most beautiful gloss, when 
neither party being inclined to yield the 
palm to his rival, it was agreed to adjourn 
to a Confectioner’s, and refer the dispute 
to the first lady of their acquaintance that 
should chance to drop in. The lovely and 
accomplished Miss , happening to 
arrive soon after, was immediately appealed 
to as the Umpire; who, after several 
attempts to decline the important commis- 
sion, gave it as her opinion that the Colonel 
would be entitled to the pre-eminence, but 
that he appeared to have walked further 
than his companion, and consequently to 
have accumulated a greater quantity of 
dust. On hearing this, the Colonel took 
the lap of his coat, and, wiping his boots 
with it, restored them to their origiral 
polish, to the great surprise of Mr. » 
who attempted to follow his example ; but, 
not using the same composition, trans- 
planted the blacking from his boots to his 
coat, which, being of a light fawn colour, 
was completely spoiled; a violent laugh 
arose, of course, at the expense of Mr. ——, 
in which several Ladies, who had come 
into the shop, in the interim, most 
heartily joined. After diverting themselves 
for a considerable time at the uncouth 
accident, the Colonel accounted for his 
gaining the palm, by informing them that 
he used the real Japan Blacking, made by 
Martin and Co., and sold at Seven, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.” 

Here is a metrical advertisement from 
the columns of the Times, June 17th, 
1796 : 

‘* A Mare’s to be Sold, 
About six years old, 
That’s warranted perfectly sound, 
Her height’s fourteen hands 
And an inch as she stands, 
And will trot freely all the day round. 
The Mare’s to be seen 
Any time that’s between 
The hours of twelve and of three, 
At the Inn, called One Bell, 
In the Strand they will tell, 
Price twenty-five Guineas and three.” 

Naturally, the vendors of wearing apparel 
advertised largely, and some of their an- 
nouncements are curious. A glover in 
Cornhill issued the following in 1791: 

“'To be seen, a Wonder, at J. Kettle’s, 
Cornhill. A Nova Scotia Chicken, upwards 
of two hundred years old; was at Bengal 
six months without food or water, as the 
Captain will attest. The foam from it 
renders the brownest hand smooth and 
white, which Mr. K. uses for his Fawn 











Skin Gloves; and they are now brought 
to such perfection that the world cannot 
equal them. Also a small Animal from 
Italy, that cost five hundred and four 
pounds there, which, for sagacity and 
delicacy, is past expectation.” 

In another advertisement, about his 
fawn skin gloves, he says: “Some time 
back Mr. Kettle made Eighty Dozen, all 
white, for the Queen of Portugal. Twenty 
dozen for her own wear, and Twenty 
dozen for each of the three Princesses, and 
he has now found out a mode of Dressing 
this Animal’s skin, that it is whiter and 
more beautiful than any kid skin that is 
dressed with Lime ; and one pair at Five 
Shillings is equal in wear to three of any 
other sort. After soiled, for Sixpence, will 
new dress to any colour, so that they 
cannot be discovered from new Gloves, 
Some time ago, Mr. Warren, the Perfumer, 
advertised Chicken Gloves, and a Mr. 
Somebody in Fleet Street, Vegetation 
Gloves. Mr. Kettle never found it possible 
to make a Glove of a Cabbage Leaf, etc., 
but that singular Animal the Fawn Skin 
he has, after many years’ study, brought 
now to that perfection, that he challenges 
the world to equal them. In the Shop is 
a Painting, intended as a burlesque on 
those that advertise impossibilities ; a Lady 
pointing to a young Deer, says : 

**¢The Skin of yonder sportive Fawn, 
When on a Lady’s Hand is drawn, 
Drest in Oil quite free from Lime, 

Excel for Work, and length of time ; 
Nor need the high flown commendation, 
Of Chinese, Chicken, Vegetation ; 
Those are the Gloves will stand the test, 
Let merit only speak the rest.’” 

The next advertisement hails from Ports- 
mouth, 1790. 

“Morgan, Mercer and Sea Draper. 
Number eighty-five, opposite the Fountain 
Inn, High Street. Sailors rigged compleat 
from stem to stern, viz., Chapeau, mapeau 
flying jib, and flesh bag ; inner pea, outer 
pea, and cold defender. Up-haulers, 
down-treaders, fore-shoes, lacings, gaskets, 


etc., etc, 
““ With canvas bags 
To hold your cags, 
And F tne to sit upon, 
Clasp-knives your meat 
To cut and eat, 
When ship does lie along.” 


One Gavin Wilson, a shoemaker, living 
in the Canongate, Edinburgh, in 1789, 
sings in praise of his goods, and tries to 
prove that “ there is nothing like leather.” 


‘In these dead times, being almost idle, 
He try’d and made a Leather Fiddle 
Of Workmanship extremely neat, 





Of tone quite true, both soft and sweet. 
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And finding leather not a mute, 

He made a Leather German Flute, 
Which played as well, and was as good 
As any ever made of wood.” 

In 1780 a drawing-master named Austin 
advertised a good deal, and his notices were 
sometimes amusing. Here is one: 

“In a short time will be published a 
Portrait, Etched with the Point of a Fork, 
by Austin of Portland Road, of Zacchariah 
Sharp, Cow Doctor, Tooth Drawer, Perri- 
wig Maker, Corn Cutter, and Rat Catcher; 
Wholesale Dealer in Turf ; Buys and Sells 
Old Rags, Shining black, Kitchen Stuff, 
Small beer, Brickdust and Honey, Lends 
out a Horse and Cart, Wheel barrows, 
Scythes, and Reap Hooks; Asses Milk and 
Hot Rolls and Butter every morning ; cures 
Smoky Chimnies ; sells Acorns, Faggots, 
Mops, Brooms and Brushes ; buys Old lead 
and Iron honestly come by ; Horse Combs 
and Hardware, Dealer in Hops ; plays the 
Fiddle, Fife and Tabour ; Hot Shin of Beef 
on Saturday evenings, Lodgings Furnished 
or Un Furnished ; Horses and Asses taken 
to Grass every Midsummer Day, at ten- 
pence halfpenny each per week. Bleeds 
for fourpence, and draws teeth at two 
shillings per dozen.” 

By the side of this versatile genius pales 
the modest handbill of “ Craycraft, Sales- 
man, Fishmonger, and Crab and Lobster 
Seller, Number Five, York Street, Rams- 
= Begs leave to acquaint his former 

ustomers, Ladies and Gentlemen in 
general, that he cleans Boots, Shoes, Slip- 
pers, and Clogs in the Neatest Manner. 
Porters work done, Spring Water carried 
to any part of the Town and will attend 
when sent for, on the shortest notice.” 

The few examples given show that 
our forefathers thoroughly understood the 
value of advertising, and the art of doing 
it, and were in this matter no way behind 
their successors; nay, here is an advertise- 
ment which shows that we have not yet 
reached their standard, for, with all the 
various employments for women in vogue, 
we have not yet come to 


‘THE FEMALE AUCTIONEER. 


“ As an encouragement of female merit, 
and asa promoter of every laudable species 
of industry, as well as from a perfect 
knowledge of her abilities, an eminent 
warehouseman has engaged a real Gentle- 
woman to sell by auction, this present 
Wednesday, May 29th, at Number Eleven, 
Tavistock Street, a large quantity of 
— etc. Morning Post, May 29th, 

776. 





A SHORT FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL. 


I HAVE wondered much since the begin- 
ning of the late troubles in Egypt as to the 
probable fate of the large number of native 
persons who were living entirely upon the 
foreigner, travelling or resident ; whether 
in the contagion of religious fanaticism they 
would be as merciless as the rest towards 
their sometime patrons ; or whether, on the 
other hand, their having served Christians 
almost exclusively, and having had so 
many dealings with them, would render 
them in their turn objects of contempt and 
suspicion to their Mussulman friends. 

As my meditations take this turn a 
whole procession of Cairene friends passes 
before my mind’s eye. 

There is Hassan, a very prince of 
donkey-boys, clean, courteous, handsome, 
and insinuating, who dresses frequently in 
silk, and speaks English so well as to make 
himself intelligible in it upon almost any 
topic. But, like all persons who speak by 
ear only, he does not know exactly where 
one word begins and another ends, and 
when combining original phrases of his 
own presents a word docked of a letter 
or with a letter added, which sometimes 
happens to be irresistibly comic to an 
English ear. 

For instance, observing that I wished to 
make some drawings as remembrances of 
Cairo, he proposed one day to bring a 
camel into the court-yard, so that I might 
“ketch him” at my leisure. And to show 
me that he knew all about artists and their 
requirements, assured me that he had 
attended on an English painter who used 
to go out to “’ketch the Bedouin in the 
desert.” 

The genders were also a difficulty. 
Speaking of two ladies, former kind patrons 
of his, he said: ‘‘ You see, mem, it was 
Miss S—— and his sister.” And on 
another occasion he suggested that “a girl 
with water on his head” would make a 
pretty picture, and was, in fact, a favourite 
subject with European artists. 

Then I recall the tall form of Abdul 
Aziz, with his long white dress and red 
tarboosh with its long tassel. 

He came from the Upper Nile, and had 
a profile so exactly like the best-drawn 
figuresintheold Egyptian tomb-pictures that 
it was quite startling, and was a continual 
temptation to me to try and make sketches 
of him surreptitiously. But Abdul-Aziz, 
although only a waiter at an _ hotel, 
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was a stern and uncompromising person 
on some points. He was a quiet, patient, 
punctual, excellent servant, but scornfully 
immovable on anything that touched his 
religious belief, and nothing could induce 
him to sit for his portrait or permit the 
least sketch to be taken of his person if he 
knew it. 

Abdul-Aziz was a remarkable scholar 
for his class in life, could read the Koran 
for himself, and I always heard him reading 
it aloud or chanting some verses to himself 
after he had cleaned the boots, before 
lying down in the oblong kind of hen-coop 
in which he slept in the verandah just 
outside my bedroom door. 

Then there was Tolbah, who was my 
attendant for some time, a different 
type altogether. He was a Cairene, very 
short in stature, but strong and sturdy as 
the Cairene men pride themselves on 
being. 

Tolbah had the peculiarity of being 
scrupulously honest in money matters, 
although, as he used to boast of it loudly, 
I naturally doubted the fact at first. But 
it was a fact. He even seemed to take 
pleasure in protecting his employer for 
the time being against the rapacity of his 
fellow-countrymen, and appeared quite to 
understand the frame of mind which makes 
the Briton prefer to give away two shillings 
rather than pay one unjustly. 

This doubtless helped to inspire me with 
the confidence I felt that the little man 
would be faithful to a trust. I used to 
make little excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo with no other attendant. I 
remember once, in a lonely rocky place, I 
had dismounted from my donkey to sketch, 
and, having walked a little way, was look- 
ing about for a place to re-mount on the 
broken uneven path, when he settled the 
question by taking me lightly by the arms 
and placing me in the saddle as easily and 
lightly as if I had been a child. 

There was something in the action which 
made me remember how completely I was 
in the man’s power ; I believe up to that 
moment I had not thought of him as a man 
at all, but had simply the kind of feeling 
you have when guarded by a big dog, a 
protector whose loyalty could not be 
questioned; but all of a sudden I asked 
myself what was there to prevent his 
knocking me on the head for the sake of 
the money which he knew I carried, and 
telling the people in Cairo that I had fallen 
from my donkey among the rocks ? 

I continued to act, however, on my pro- 





found conviction that he would do nothing 
of the kind, and never repented it; he 
was just as civil and as obedient to my 
least order when he and I and Ali (his odd 
boy) were trotting over the sands of 
Sakhara, as he would have been in the 
crowded Moskee street in the centre of the 
city. I believe my good opinion of the 
little man was reciprocated, indeed I could 
not be ignorant that certain points in my 
conduct met with his approbation, for he 
was good enough to express his approval 
with the quaintest air of being convinced 
that I should be proud of his esteem. 

I remember, on the occasion of that 
very excursion to the Tombs of Sakhara, 
when I had declined with thanks the 
offer of some German tourists to join their 
luncheon-table in the rude shed where 
travellers rest and eat near the Pyramids, 
and had directed Tolbah to spread out my 
little repast in a quiet corner, that he came 
to me afterwards and said with weighty 
emphasis: “Now, mem, I’m very pleased 
with you; that woman laugh to make all 
men look at her; you very quiet, you eat 
alone, like the good Arab lady.” 

I observed that he used to look ap- 
provingly at the gauze veil which I always 
lowered on entering any of the mosques, 
knowing how strong is the Mahommedan 
feeling on that point, and he may have 
thought that my wearing the same thing 
in the desert, which I did as a protection 
against the sun, was due to motives equally 
worthy of a “ good Arab lady ;” be that as 
it may, having once taken me into favour, 
he seemed determined to approve whatever 
I said or did, and he greatly tried my 
gravity once by announcing with a judicial 
air: “Now, mem, I’m very pleased with 
you ; youspeak French very well!” He had 
heard me exchanging a few phrases with 
some friends at whose house I had been 
dining when he came to fetch me home. 

Tolbah was blind of an eye, as are so 
many Egyptians ; he told me his parents 
had put it out in his infancy to save him 
from the conscription. Poor Tolbah! 
would he consider it a meritorious action 
to cut my throat without pity if I fell into 
his hands just now? I find it very 
difficult to believe, but it is a curious 
subject for speculation. 

I find myself wondering, too, what has 
become of the Pyramid Bedouins—the 
little tribe whose dwellings were near the 
mighty Pyramids of Ghizeh, and who lived 
by them, having a monopoly for showing 
them to travellers. Plenty of my readers, 
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no doubt, have had some acquaintance 
with them, and will remember the striking 
figure and manners of their sheik. What 
fine gentleman-like manners he had, and 
how well he spoke English! He could 
express himself also in French, German, 
and Italian, and although, of course, 
unable to read or write a word of either 
language, never mixed them up together. 
But English he spoke far the best, as did 
all the Pyramid Arabs. I am not going 
to describe the Pyramids of Ghizeh, but I 
may record my own impression that their 
steepness had been much under-rated in all 
the accounts I had heard of them. I had 
imagined the ascent to be something like 
going up a very gigantic flight of stairs, 
but it was more like going up the side of 
a house. I recall the mingled admiration 
and amusement with which I regarded 
Ibrahim, aged nine, who came up to me as 
I was resting half-way, to offer me a little 
water. I had been hauled and pushed up 
in the usual way by three sturdy Arabs, but 
had fatigued myself needlessly at first by 
trying to spring and help myself, so that I 
was trembling with fatigue and quite out 
of breath. 

How this brown morsel of a child had 
come up alone, carrying a heavy water- 
bottle, I could not imagine; but there he 
was, encouraging me with the gravity and 
condescension of an ancient sheik: “Take 
little water, mem; not swallow, only. wet 
your lips ; very good thing.” 

Now, with the flight of all the Europeans 
the “occupation’s gone” of little Ibrahim 
and all his tribe, and the mighty Pyramids 
of Ghizeh can only serve them now as an 
outlook, from whence to watch for the 
advance of Arabi’s troops, or, perchance, 
the coming of the English. I can fancy 
how small a thing even an invading army 
would look from the top of that granite 
mountain, having so clearly before me the 
view which I had from its summit one 
brilliant January day. The far-stretching 
valley of the Nile, with the wonderful 
vivid green of an Egyptian spring, like a 
wide riband, following the course of the 
great river as far as eye could reach ; Cairo 
in the distance, with its many minarets, 
like pin and needle points against the sky; 
at our feet the awful shapeless head of the 
Sphinx, quite dwarfed by distance, rising 
out of the billowy sand from among the 
buried tombs and temples, and away, on 
the other hand, the rolling range of the 
Lybian Hills, stretching like a sandy sea. 

I have, I believe, conveyed my impres- 





sion that intimate contact between the 
native Egyptian and the European must 
tend to do good, as being likely to produce 
a more friendly feeling on either side ; but 
I am bound to record that the little I saw 
of upper-class interiors gave me a different 
and less agreeable impression. 

In part explanation of this it must be 
borne in mind that the “civilisation ” which 
the ex-Khedive Ismail Pasha attempted to 
introduce was exclusively French, and 
French surface only. It was adopted by 
those of the richer classes who chose to 
follow Court fashions merely in the form 
of semi-Europeanised dress, French novels, 
theatre-going, and increased luxury. While 
the respectable Mahommedan women of 
the middle and lower classes still go 
thickly-veiled, the inmates of some pasha’s 
harem (whose head is still professedly 
Mahometan) may be seen driving about 
in glass- panelled carriages, in  semi- 
Parisian dress, with a thin fold of white 
transparent stuff worn by way of a veil, 
which could scarcely be distinguished from 
the little summer veils worn in Hyde Park, 
but for its being drawn across the lower, 
instead of the upper part of the face. 

Nothing more cruel or more stupid could 
be done by oriental men than this granting 
to the uneducated idle women of their 
households that dangerous thing, “a little 
knowledge” of European manners and 
customs, when that knowledge comprises 
(as it does in Egypt) all the wrong things 
and none of the right. 

Think of the curious state of mind of a 
woman who cannot realise that a lady can 
discard her veil in the presence of strange 
men unless she is also prepared to discard 
all that a woman ought to value—an 
Egyptian lady told me frankly that this 
was her feeling—and who at the same 
time is permitted and encouraged by her 
master to learn French, to have dresses 
from Worth, and to receive European 
lady visitors. There are women of strong 
sense and good-feeling among them, but 
why should we expect them to display 
supernatural powers of appreciation and 
discernment, peeping, as they do, at 
our lives through the distorting medium 
of the key-hole? I fear there is no doubt 
that socially speaking, among the higher 
classes in Egypt, the mingling of European 
and Eastern customs, so far as it has 
hitherto been adopted, has only produced 
the effect which follows upon the mixture of 
salt water with fresh—speedy corruption. 

I was invited during my stay in Cairo 
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to assist at the wedding of a certain Turkish 
pasha, whose name I do not write here for 
obvious reasons. He was a man of high 
consequence, of quiet polished manners, 
having a certain acquaintance with the 
chief capitals of Continental Europe, 
and speaking their languages. He was 
now marrying for the second time; 
his first wife had deceived him, but 
the scandal had been hushed up as 
far as possible, and her family being 
influential, she had been sent to Constanti- 
nople. I was told that he had been much 
attached to her, and that the discovery 
of her intrigue with a Christian, for which 
she had been caused to disappear, had been 
such a blow to him that it was some 
time before he thought of seeking other 
alliances. 

It must be remembered that from his 
point of view the fact of the lover having 
been a Christian introduced into the affair 
a greatly intensified sense of disgrace and 
dishonour. 

I afterwards saw his two little boys by 
this faithless wife ; bright pretty children 
of whom he was very fond and proud. 
They were still in the harem, but, what 
struck me as being odd under all the 
circumstances, were being educated by a 
French governess. Some of my readers 
may perhaps think it still more strange 
that there are, or were, a great number of 
European women, chiefly French, filling 
similar posts in Mahommedan households. 

The bride belonged to a rich and 
influential Turkish family living in Cairo. 
* Not young,” I was confidentially in- 
formed—she was two-and-twenty—but 
pretty, clever, and highly-educated, being 
able to read and write and play on 
some musical instrument. It was even 
whispered that she had studied French, 
but I found afterwards that she certainly 
could not speak that language. 

The wedding festivities had lasted three 
days, but my participation in them was 
limited to the third and last day, when the 
bride had been brought home to her 
husband’s house, and he was entertaining 
all his male friends and dependents in the 
men’s quarter of the house, while the 
ladies assembled in the bride’s apartments. 
I went with a European friend resident in 
Cairo, and she and I were the only persons 
of the Western race present during the 
final festivities, except the French gouver- 
nante aforesaid. 

On alighting from our carriage we were 
hastily conducted across a large covered 





court in which tables were spread, and 
hired musicians were performing, and were 
shown up to the women’s apartments, 
passing through a number of narrow 
winding passages—it was, I was told, a 
real old-fashioned Turkish interior—and 
traversing a number of rooms furnished 
with a curious mixture of the splendid and 
the tawdry, until we came to the room 
where the bride sat to receive the final 
compliments of her friends. She was a 
small-framed delicate-looking person, with 
fairly regular features, and beautiful eyes 
and teeth, but the former, notwithstanding 
that her face was thickly painted white, 
showed traces of tears, and she looked, and 
evidently was, tired to death. 

‘She has been crying all day,” whis- 
pered the French governess to us confiden- 
tially ; ‘she has never seen him, of course, 
and has got an idea that she sha’n't 
like him ; the fact is, she did not want to 
be married at all, but of course her family 
would not refuse —— Pasha’s alliance.” 

The new bride’s apartments had been 
refurnished in her honour, and were be- 
strewn with gaudy yellow satin chairs 
and fauteuils, which most of the women 
carefully avoided, preferring to sit com- 
fortable on the carpet, or on the lowest 
footstool they could find. 

The bride sat like a little image on a 
chair raised on two steps in one corner of 
the room, her hands, encased in tight white 
kid-gloves, were crossed on her lap, and 
she never moved at all except that she 
acknowledged our courtesies, as strangers, 
with a slight, grave inclination of the head. 
The other women kept up a pretence that 
it was all very delightful, and occasionally 
stroked her dress smilingly in passing, or 
rearranged the heavy gold fringes of her 
veil. She had put off a magnificent bridal 
dress of white satin on entering the house 
of this husband whom she “had never seen,” 
and was now arrayed in pink satin heavily 
embroidered with gold, having on her head 
a veil of tulle and gold ornamented with 
flowers and diamonds, while large diamond 
brooches and bracelets glittered on her 
dress and wrists. The long train of her dress, 
made in European fashion, was spread 
ostentatiously half across the floor. Those 
of her relations who had come with her 
were also very smart and very modern. 
Her sister, in addition to a pair of high- 
heeled shoes, had advanced to the civilised 
length of wearing tight stays. But the 
attendants and women of the household 
were the most curiously mixed lot I 
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ever saw. Some wore Turkish trousers 
and dresses of common muslin; and 
others, who wore silk, and had splen- 
did jewels in their ears and flowers in their 
head-dresses, had their gowns tucked up 
behind for greater convenience in running 
about, and one saw their stockingless legs 
bare to the calf. One buxom negress wore 
some really fine brilliants in her ears and 
on her fingers. 

In another room I saw a Circassian girl, 
who from her hair and complexion might 
have been English, with beautiful grey 
eyes and dark lashes, who was plainly 
dressed. It seemed probable that these 
oddly-distributed jewels were signs of the 
master’s favour rather than the mistress’s, 
which did not tend to heighten the cheer- 
fulness of this so-called marriage from a 
European point of view. 

I was glad to escape from the sight of 
the bride’s pale weary little face, and go 
and see what was going on elsewhere. 

I was presented to the mother of the 
bridegroom—a most curious type. Every- 
thing in her apartments was of the ancien 
régime. It was one of the real old-fashioned 
Turkish harems—no chairs, no French gilt 
clocks and looking-glasses. Beautiful old 
carved woodwork in the moosharabeds 
(projecting latticed windows) ; fine dark 
carpets; cool, lofty, whitewashed walls; 
comfortable low billowy divans ranged all 
round the room, with little pipe-stands and 
low tables for coffee, comprised nearly all 
the furniture of the immense central room. 

The mother sat on a low divan sur- 
rounded by richly-dressed ladies, the wives 
of other pashas who had come to pay their 
compliments. She was far the plainest 
and shabbiest of the party, but there was 
no mistaking who was mistress there. A 
slave stood at her elbow, watching her 
least movement, and everybody treated her 
with deference, to which she responded 
with a grave dignity which was not 
impaired by her odd appearance, although 
she was more like a little old man than a 
little old woman. I thought to myself: 
“Well, if they sacrificed you as a bride, 
you have certainly vindicated your rights 
since, and have taken it out of somebody.” 

In the course of the evening the pasha 
came up to see his mother, for whom he 
had a great affection, and of course all 
the strange women were bundled out of 
sight ; some of them standing behind cur- 
tains and peeping through doors which 
gave upon the passages which he must 
traverse. Wherever the latticed windows 





gave upon the courtyard, there the principal 
guests clustered thickly, and almost fought 
for places. 

These ladies were nearly all persons of 
position, splendidly dressed, most of them 
in shapeless baggy garments of costly 
materials and brilliant hues, in some cases 
beginning as if they meant to be oriental, 
and then trailing off intolong trains. The 
jewels were positively dazzling. The wife— 
or a wife—of Shereef Pasha, who was 
present, wore a girdle four inches in depth 
entirely studded with diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies. But they had forgotten even 
their jewels for the time; they had eyes 
and ears for nothing but what was passing 
in the court below. 

There were several strangers and 
foreigners among the pasha’s guests, and 
these poor women evidently thought they 
were “seeing life” from between the bars 
of their cage. Those who could not get 
near the windows, eat sweatmeats, sipped 
coffee, and smoked innumerable cigarettes. 
I noiiced that the grandest ladies had each 
her own servant in attendance, with a bag 
of spscial cigarettes, of which they lit 
immense quantities, throwing them aside 
after a whiff or two, until they had quite a 
pile on the table nearest them. I supposed 
that these might be the perquisite of the 
servants of the house. Suddenly there 
came a stir from below. 

“The bridegroom’s procession is being 
formed with torches and lanterns; he is 
going away.” 

“Going away ¢” said I in some astonish- 
ment, 

“ Yes, to the mosque. He is a very 
good Mussulman. He is going to pray, 
then his friends will re-accompany him te 
the door and leave him.” 

It was time that we went away too, but 
for some while the carriage could not be 
found, and when we finally descended the 
steps to the court-yard, we met the pasha 
coming up them with his attendants carry- 
ing torches, 
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LuLw’p were the winds on Innismore, 
And green Loch Aline’s woodland shore. 

And the maid of Lorn is wide-awake 
and seated by my side on the paddle-box 
of the steamer Islay, with the morning 
sunshine flashing over the hills of Morven, 
and gilding the bold mountains of Mull 
on the opposite shore. But Mary Grant 
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disclaims the title of maid of Lorn ; if any- 
thing, she is maid of Morven, for Long 
Ashpan lies on the other side of the 
Morven hills, on the shores of Loch Linnhe, 
the loch that stretches away behind us 
towards Ben Nevis. ‘And I think,” adds 
Mary Grant archly, “ it will be Jennie who 
is the maid of Lorn, for the Gillies came 
from the opposite shore, by Loch Etive ; 
and,” turning to a paper-covered copy of 
The Lord of the Isles that was lying in her 
lap, “it was Ronald, you know, who was 
after the maid of Lorn.” “Or rather, if 
memory serves, it was the maid of Lorn who 
was after him. Well, the parallel is more 
complete.” Mary looks at me reproachfully, 
but with a blink of sympathy in her eye. 
“ T’m afraid you're a little bit jealous,” she 
said softly; ‘but look ! yonder is Artonis.” 
Artonish on her frowning steep 
*Twixt cloud and ocean hung. 

It had been a charming sail thus far 
from Oban, a fine tide running through 
the sound and up the lochs, the sea 
sparkling and foaming as it seemed in pure 
joyfulness and effervescence of spirits. The 
steamer’s wake was all a radiant track ; and 
each stroke of the paddles was marked in 
sparkling lines of bubbles. Jennie had 
placed herself on a camp-stool by her 
mother’s side, in the fore-part of the poop- 
deck, and seemed to be immersed in a 
novel, although she bestowed a sweeping 
glance every now and then upon Mary 
and me, seated confidentially together on 
the paddle-box. And Uncle Jock was fast 
asleep on a bench in the shade, and I 
devoutly hoped that his slumbers may 
continue; for I know that Mary feels 
bound by ties of gratitude to give him her 
society whenever he wants her, and so one 
has hardly a chance of talking to the girl, 
except at such odd times as this. 

But now there is a boat in sight, coming 
out of the dazzle of sunshine as we head up 
Loch Aline—with a very broad circumflex 
over the ‘‘a,” if you please, or spelt as pro- 
nounced, Loch Awlin—a stout sea-going 
boat, pulled by four sturdy Highlanders, 
who give way with a will. And a boat 
always excites the interest of the people 
on board, who scan the coming guests 
through their glasses from the paddle- 
boxes, or cluster about the gangway 
to watch the arrivals and departures. 
And there is always an element of un- 
certainty and expectation; out of that boat, 
with its load of portmanteaux, and crew of. 
wild-looking boatmen, may come on board 
a friend last met on the hot flagstones of 





Piccadilly. Sometimes it is a stout farmer 
or a cattle-drover, with a minister from 
the manse, or perhaps a City stockbroker, 
or a Glasgow merchant, or two or three 
fair daughters of the land. But this time 
there is only one sitter in the boat, and 
that a man clad in the garb of old Gael. 
The rowers wave him cordial but res- 
pectful adieux as he springs up the ladder ; 
his boxes are hauled on board, and away 
we go once more. 

Now this must be the Macmicalister 
himself, I whisper to Mary, for such an 
image of an Highland chief I have never 
before set eyes on. In his bonnet the 
silver badge, his crest; his sporran, with its 
three massive silver spokes, and the crest 
repeated; in his right stocking a jewelled 
dirk; and a pair of sturdy limbs above, 
tawny with the dye of sun and storm. 
Then his kilt is the tartan of his clan, with 
the short jacket above, and the fair sun- 
burnt face. Yes, decidedly this is the 
Macmicalister. ‘Oh, hush!” whispers 
Mary, with a faint blush; ‘I know him. 
It is young Lochspiel.” 

Lochspiel was making a kind of royal 
progress through the boat. He was hailed 
by two or three weather-beaten drovers, 
who carried him away to look at a small 
herd of Highland cattle tethered in the 
fore-part of the boat—cattle which he 
knowingly handled, looking over them with 
the critical air of a connoisseur. And then 
the meenister hailed him to talk about some 
repairs to the kirk, and then he has a word 
with iwo or three grey-coated farmers. 

‘** But oh! unseen for three long years, 
Dear was the garb of mountaineers 
To the fair maid of Lorn.” 

I quote this maliciously from Mary’s 
paper-covered book, for the girl is follow- 
ing Lochspiel about with her eyes, as if 
he were a prince of royal blood. Is it 
something in the air of savage wildness 
that makes one feel homicidically inclined 
this sweet peaceful morning? I declare I 
wish I too had a knife tucked away inside my 
right stocking, that I might dare this proud 
young chieftain to single combat. And 
then he recognises Mary Grant, and doffs 
his bonnet, and comes over to speak to her, 
and from that moment the girl has eyes 
and ears for nobody else. I listen for 
awhile to their talk of people and places, 
of Macs and lochs without end, and then 
take refuge with Jennie, who has been too 
much engrossed with her novel to notice 
what is going on. But Mrs. Gillies has 
caught sight of the young hero. “ Dear me, 
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there is Lochspiel. I wonder if he will 
remember us. Jennie, run and waken 
your uncle, and tell him that Lochspiel 
is on board.” And so I retire into the 
background till I hear a soft voice at my 
elbow: ‘ Will you lend me your glass, 
please? for we are just coming to Salen.” 
It is Mary Grant, whose chieftain is now 
pacing the deck with Uncle Jock. ‘Is he 
going to Skye, too?” I ask, darkly indica- 
ting Lochspiel. “I don’t think so,” replied 
Mary. “No doubt he is going to see 
Dunspegan, whose daughter he’s going to 
marry.” “ Upon my word he is a very fine 
young fellow !” I exclaim enthusiastically. 

By this time we are abreast of Salen 
Pier, in Mull, quite a massive erection of 
wooden piles, with a tub mounted on a 
long pole as leading mark; the village, a 
few scattered houses, lying behind in a 
recess among stern and gloomy hills. As 
for castles, each commanding headland 
seems to have its ruin, the eyrie of some 
robber chieftain, warrior, husbandman, 
pirate, as might happen. And presently 
we steam into the land-locked bay of 
Tobermory, the very jewel of Mull, with 
the richly-wooded shore, and bright pellucid 
basin, about which is a margin of brown 
basaltic rock, showing a yellow rim all 
round where the tide frets and chafes., 
And the sweet little town lies. under the 
hill, and the harbour below is whitened 
with the sails of half-a-dozen yachts that 
have just left their moorings, and away for 
a morning cruise, while a venerable tub 
with loosely hanging sails that hails from 
the land of Erin is all shadow and black- 
ness. Another steamer is lying at the pier 
taking in cargo : cattle for the south and 
big boxes of salmon: and altogether there 
is an atmosphere of life and pleasant bustle 
about the little port. Over on the other side 
is a fine mansion half-hidden by trees, and 
below a little creek where a taper mast or 
two show over the rocks, 

And here once upon a time lay the 
Florida, escaped from the fire-ships of 
Drake, and the storms of Cape Wrath—the 
Florida that carried an admiral’s flag they 
say in the great Spanish Armada. The 
reigning Mac—Dougal, or otherwise—set 
fire to the ship—not, perhaps, that he 
had any particular animosity against the 
Spaniard, but that it was the custom of 
the Highlanders to burn anything they 
could neither eat, drink, nor carry away. 
And so she burnt to the water’s edge and 
then sank. And ever since there have 
been traditions of great treasure sunk in 





the placid bay ; though I fancy the Macs 
might have been trusted not to miss 
anything of that kind. But some time in 
the reign of James the First, of England, 
the reigning Campbell, Earl of Argyle, got 
a license from the Crown to search in the 
bay, but got nothing except some brass 
guns—at least, if he got anything else he 
kept it to himself—and I am told that the 
present Marquis of Lorne conducted diving 
operations in the bay, to try for relics of 
the Armada, but found nothing of interest. 

“Tt is a pleasant land this of Ardna- 
murchan,” cries Lochspiel as we are once 
more steaming up the sound; “a pleasant 
land, but wanting in shelter.” He eyes the 
land with a questioning glance, as if he 
were speculating as to whether it were 
worth while to raise his clan, invade the 
country, and take possession, after making 
a great slaughter of the present inhabitants, 
Perhaps he may be hardly conscious of the 
sentiment, but there it is plainly expressed 
in his eye, which becomes round and 
dilated, like the lion’s when he sees a 
particularly fat boy or toothsome young 
woman through the bars of his cage. After 
this it is perhaps a little startling to find 
that Lochspiel is going to a meeting of the 
school-board. For they have school-boards 
up in the Highlands, and Lochspiel assures 
his interlocutor that it takes him about a 
week to attend each meeting and get back 
again ; but that includes other meetings of 
a more hospitable character probably. I 
should like to see that gathering of kilted 
chiefs. Do they bang their dirks into the 
table before them, and sit each of them 
watching his fellow member's right hand ? 
They have a happy way of punishing 
recalcitrants. If a cottar won't send his 
children to school, they clap an extra pound 
or two on the rent. 

But this land of Ardnamurchan ends in 
a long low headland with a tall lighthouse 
marking the point, and though not so 
generally known as Land’s End or Cape 
Wrath, it has its own claim to distinction. 
For it is the very westernmost point of the 
mainland of Scotland, and indeed of Great 
Britain. And if some airy spirit could be 
trained to flash along a parallel of latitude, 
it would have to dart from Ardnamurchan 
Point to the coast of Labrador without 
finding a morsel of land to rest upon by 
the way. 

And thus as we leave the Sound of Mull 
we find ourselves in the immediate pre- 
sence of the mighty Atlantic. Hitherto we 
have been sheltered by a breakwater of 
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innumerable islands, and although upon salt 
water, have sailed as it were upon a tranquil 
lake. And now though there is only a 
fairy breeze that a nut-shell might put to 
sea in, yet still there is a restless uneasy 
movement beneath, reminding one of the 
mighty power that is now quietly sleeping. 
And the tall lighthouse, and the bare 
polished rocks, savage and repelling, seem 
to speak of winter storms and the full 
impact of mighty Atlantic surges. 

And the islands in our track, Muick and 
Eigg and Rum, are no fair-weather islands, 
green and smiling, but grey and grim, with 
high mountain-peaks and a stern weathered 
look, as if they held their advanced 
posts with difficulty against the wild 
ocean. A race, bold and stout, fearless 
seamen and tough mountaineers, it must 
be to inhabit such rugged storm-beaten 
isles. But alas! the race is no more. The 
story has yet to be told of the migration 
of these brave islanders. Whether they 
yielded to the mysterious impulse that 
drives the race ever westward, tired of 
the life-long battle with the rude forces of 
Nature, or whether they were driven out 
by harsh landlords and one-sided laws, it 
boots not here to enquire. Anyhow they 
went, the men of Muick, and Rum, and 
Eigg—the men and women, the grey- 
headed patriarchs, the children and babes 
in arms. 

Muick is still uninhabited, but the other 
islands have been repeopled from the 
neighbouring shores. And from Eigg puts 
out a boat, and the steamer heaves to as it 
approaches. An hotel lies there in a fissure 
among the rocks, and above towers a mon- 
strous basaltic rock known as the Scuir of 
Eigg, in shape like the antediluvian mam- 
moth ; while along the shore, a dark crevice 
in the rocks is pointed out as the entrance 
to a cave ever memorable for the bar- 
barous vengeance of the Macleods, who 
destroyed all the then inhabitants of the 
island, who had taken refuge in the cave ; 
filling its mouth with brushwood, and then 
setting fire to the mass. The island did 
not long remain unpeopled, and it was 
these comparatively modern settlers who 
emigrated in a body to America, and thus 
the present inhabitants are the third in 
succession within almost recent times. 

And now opening out from behind Rum 
we catch a glimpse of Canna, a barren 
lonely island, to which attaches something 


of mystery and marvel. For Canna is the. 


loadstone mountain of the northern seas, 
and it is said that passing vessels find their 





compasses useless, even though the iron 
bolts remain firm, and the ship fails to 
tumble to pieces. And here, too, attaches 
a legend of a Spanish lady, captive to some 
rude Highland chieftain — perhaps taken 
from some shipwrecked vessel belonging to 
the Armada. But no willing captive this, 
and sadly bearing the yoke of her alien 
lord. And Mary Grant hunts out Scott’s 
metrical version of the legend : 

And oft when moon on ocean slept, 

That lovely lady sate and wept 

Upon the castle wall, 

And touched her lute by fits and sung 

Wild ditties in her native tongue. 
While even now her spirit is said to haunt 
the place of its former captivity. 

Upon the lone Hebridean’s ear 

Steals a strange pleasure mixed with fear, 

While from that cliff he seems to hear 

The murmur of a lute. 

Opposite Eigg the steamer suddenly 
heads for a little loch, the entrance to which 
might easily be overlooked among the sur- 
rounding rocks. A very foul entrance, the 
sailors call it, but very fair indeed as far as 
appearance goes, studded with sharp jagged 
rocks with a wonderful tangle of seaweed 
about them of lovely rainbow hues, while 
the sea, where it shoals among the rocks, 
assumes all kinds of varying tints of a 
tender green. And now the anchor is 
cleared, and as we are among the very 
thick of the rocks, the word is given to let 
go, and the anchor dives down with a loud 
roar, and the chain rattles out It is a wild 
and lonely loch, and it is difficult to make out 
what we want here, for there is not a house 
in sight, and the only sign of life is an old 
coasting brig lying in a little creek sur- 
rounded by ravenous-looking sharks’ teeth 
in the way of rocks. But presently two 
boats appear from nowhere, one a smart 
yacht’s boat, with two brown handsome 
girls pulling among the crew, and the other 
the regular ferry-boat with an odd pas- 
senger. It seems that somewhere in the 
recesses of the rocks there lies a little inn, 
which has a name all to itself—Arisaig 
—and from Arisaig a new coach-route 
has just been opened over the hills by 
Loch Shiel and Locheil to Banavie at the 
entrance to the Caledonian Canal. A good 
alternative route, as the scenery is said to 
be grand. It was about this country, wild 
and savage enough in all conscience, that 
bonnie Prince Charlie was in hiding so 
long, after Culloden. 

The yacht’s boat has taken on board a 
dainty old lady, whom the brown girls 
salute as mother, with a lot of hampers 
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and packages, and they are now darting 
away towards their invisible haven under 
the hill. And the big lifeboat is moving 
too at a more leisurely pace, and before you 
can say Jack Robinson, the steam capstan 
has whipped up the anchor and we are once 
more on the broad Atlantic. We are in 
full sight now of Skye, with the grand 
Cuchullin range towering over the head- 
lands—over that long headland of Sleat, 
that seems to hang in hand such a time. 
But once behind the point of Sleat, and 
we are in perfectly smooth water again ; 
and in Armadale Bay all is wild luxuriance 
and brightness and perfect calm. Two or 
three boats are lying there with people 
fishing, and long nets are stretched from 
stakes for the benefit of the lordly salmon, 
while in the pleasant little creek a taper- 
masted yacht is at anchor. On the hill 
above is Armadale Castle, the seat of the 
Macdonalds, the lineal descendants of the 
Lords of the Isles. But why Armadale ? 
itis asked. What has such a Scandinavian 
title to do with the Celtic Skye? But there 
are sundry dales about here, and the 
vikings of Norway have left their mark, 
while many of the chief Hebridean families 
have distinctly a Scandinavian origin. 
Like the Macleods of Dunvegan, on the 
other side of the island, whose ancestors 
Walter Scott describes as swearing 
By Woden wild, my grandsires’ oath, 

and bearing in mind the massacre of Eigg 
by a Macleod, something of its barbarity 
may be attributed to the ruthless northern 
blood. Our Lochspiel now, thorough 
Highlander as he considers himself, is as 
blonde and blue-eyed as the most genuine 
‘‘Sawxon.” But, indeed, the black High- 
landers, the dark-haired, dark-eyed Celts, 
seem to be altogether vanished from these 
parts. The red-men, the big red-haired 
variety, seem to have altogether supplanted 
them. 

After Armadale, the brightness of the 
day departs for a time, and Loch Hourn, 
with its gloomy recesses and savage Ben 
Screel in the distance, looks the very abode 
of cloud and storm. But the threatening 
comes to nothing, and by the time we reach 
the Bay of Glenelg the sun is shining 
again. And Glenelg shows some sign of 
fertility, with a sandy margin all round, 
suggesting pleasant dips into the lovely 
clear water. There are ruined barracks 
here, the roofs all fallen in, but the walls 
holding up stoutly, all brown and weather- 
stained. The barracks were built after the 
Forty-five, to keep the Highlanders in 





check, and secure the passes between the 
coast and the line of forts that then girdled 
the Highlands, along the line now taken 
by the Caledonian Canal. One can’t be 
expected to grow sentimental over a ruined 
barrack; but there is a dead-and-gone 
feeling about the place that is rather 
melancholy. 

And then the scene changes as we run 
into the narrows, with charming Balma- 
cara looking so fresh and engaging that 
I should jump into the boat alongside 
and end the voyage then and there if 
other people had not to be considered. 
And then we churn through a narrow 
passage with a ruined castle on one hand 
and a lighthouse on the other, and the 
mountains of Skye rising behind. Across 
this narrow strait, it is said, the Danish 
princess who built the castle would stretch 
a chain and demand toll from every pass- 
ing ship. And here is Kyleakin on a 
little jutting point, with the fishermen’s 
thatched cottages and little green patches 
behind them, and a red cow surveying us 
calmly from the point, where an artist is 
at work under his Crusoe-like umbrella. 

A wonderful change has come over 
Jennie Gillies, an annoying development 
of spryness. Her novel cast aside, she 
displays a remarkable interest in the 
scenery, and scrutinises every boat and 
yacht we pass with the binoculars. And 
then a boat stands out from a little inlet— 
a boat with two men rowing, one of whom 
flourishes a letter in the air. The steamer 
slackens speed, and the boat is presently 
alongside, and the letter handed up. And 
the purser, who is a smart young fellow 
with an amazing tenderness for the other 
sex, singles out Jennie and hands her the 
letter with a most gracious reverence. 
Jennie reads with flushing cheeks, and 
nods once or twice gently to herself, while 
Uncle Jock looks at the young woman in 
a little mystification. ‘I didn’t know you 
had friends in Skye, Jennie,” he ventured. 
“And I was not quite sure of it either,” 
replied Jennie, “ till I got this letter.” 

Presently the strait opens out into 
a broad sound, and behind us stretches 
Loch Carron, with Strome Ferry station 
on its southern shore—a station of the 
Highland Railway, and there goes the 
ferry steamer racing us for Portree. But 
I can’t make out the station through the 
glasses—nor Miss Grant neither; and I 
should so like to catch sight of an engine- 
shed, while the aspect of a white curl 
of steam from a locomotive would be 
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perfectly lovely, for I feel as if we had 
been for about a month cut off from the 
world of civilisation. But instead, we have 
the driving shower and following gleam 
of sunshine flitting across a lonely isle. 
And then a boat puts out from Broadford, 
and a considerable number of passengers 
get ready to leave the ship, so that the 
boat is crowded with people and heaped 
up with luggage, and bobs up and down 
rather helplessly in the water. But the 
boat is of the life-boat order, and will bear 
a good load, and we leave our late 
passengers to dance about in the swell, 
and hurry on our way northwards. 

“It is all right,” said Jennie, finding me 
in a quiet corner. ‘“ Ronald is at Sligachan 
hard at work, but he is coming over to 
Portree to-morrow to meet his uncle and 
somebody else, and for the kirk as well, of 
course.” 

But Broadford is very taking as we pass 
by in the evening sunlight, with its green 
slopes and little crofters’ cottages and neat 
white inn, and an air of comfort and 
cultivation. And leaving Broadford behind 
the scenery becomes more grand and 
sterile, with glimpses of stern precipices 
and gloomy corries ; and we wind between 
two large islands, both of them marked 
with green patches, where once the hand 
of man was busy, but all now returning to 
its original wildness. On one of the 
islands, it is said, the ground is so steep 
and rocky, rising sheer out of the sea, 
that the inhabitants, to prevent their 
children from falling overboard, were in 
the habit of tethering their children to the 
trees. There are no trees there now, nor 
children, and the rocky terraces are 
occupied by herds of white goats, who 
bound about fearlessly from point to point. 
And now we open out Loch Sligachan, 
winding in among huge blocks of moun- 
tains. And there inside is lying a little 
yacht that Jennie makes out to be the 
Firefly, belonging to Ronald’s friend. 

And now we round into Portree 
Harbour, passing into cool and pleasant 
shadow; the little land-locked bay, the 
white houses rising in terraces on the hill- 
side—an air of pleasant snugness about 
the place. The ferry steamer has got in 
before us, and is noisily blowing off her 
steam, and a little knot of people are 
gathered on the quay to watch the landing. 
Twill be a nice quiet place for the Saw- 
bith,” says Uncle Jock with an approving 
nod, as ‘ boots” piles our luggage on his 
truck and bowls away in front of us with 





much volunteer help from bare-legged 
Skyrians. And a little dog barks vehe- 
mently at us—positively a Skye-terrier. 





A PLEASANT CHANGE. 
A STORY OF THE COUNTRY. 

THROUGH the whole season I had run 
unintermittingly the round of second-rate 
gaiety and excitement. 

When I say second-rate, I must not be 
understood to impugn the social status of 
those friends and acquaintances who had 
been making life agreeable to me during 
these past months, I only mean that 
though we all clung stoutly to the fond 
delusion that we were at least linked to 
the upper ten, if not actually belonging to 
it, we were second-rate in so far that it 
did not behove us to make our bows and 
curtsies to the Queen at regular intervals, 
and Marlborough House had never been 
graced by our presence. 

But for all this we were very fashionable 
in our way, and believed ourselves to be 
quite one of the best sets in town. We 
did not own drags, but were occasionally 
invited to drive on them, or lunch-on 
them at Lord’s. We did not attend 
levées and drawing-rooms, but we knew 
people who did these things, and so 
were apt to speak in an off-hand way 
of these court ceremonials with a view 
of impressing those who did not know 
that our familiarity with them was 
second-hand. Our absence from Sandown, 
Ascot, the private view at the Academy, 
or any of “the dear duchess’s” balls, 
would not have been noticeable facts. 
“The world” wouldn’t have wondered if 
we were not present at Patti’s or Nilsson’s 
first night, or last night, or whichever night 
“the world ” elected to think the most of. 

Nevertheless, after freely admitting that 
we did not stand on these perilous heights, 
I still am justified in avowing that we ran 
society's weary round as indefatigably, 
fatiguingly, and feverishly as if we had 
been the highest in the land. 

I was very tired. For several years 
I had been as sick of second-rate 
shams as if I hadn’t been one myself; 
sick of the ceaseless strife and endeavour 
to keep the ball rolling in a way that 
should give onlookers the impression that 
it rolled easily, and this though no one 
knew better than I did that in the busy 
mart no one has time to pause and look 


‘on at the labours of his fellows. 


But it was over at last, and a 
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charming, energetic, exhaustingly good- 
hearted friend who had been staying with 
me -through the season’s dying agonies, 
decided for me that “a pleasant change ” 
to her house, in one of the prettiest villages 
in Surrey, was the one thing needful. 

“ And I'll try to repay you for all the 
pleasure you’ve given me, dear,” she said 
with grateful enthusiasm. And though 
my heart misgave me as to the form her 
gratitude would take, I smiled in hope 
and faith, and compelled myself to believe 
the best. 

Now the pleasures I had given Mrs. 
Rodney during the moribund days of the 
season were, to say the least, dubious. I 
had taken her to three or four evening- 
at-homes, where people were so disgusted 
at seeing one another still in London that 
they all said their flattest speeches, and 
let themselves look as faded and bored as 
they felt. I had sat with her through 
interminable concerts and plays, which she 
enjoyed so keenly that she set my teeth 
on edge with envy of her unfaded taste. 
And I had given a dinner in her honour, 
at which she knew no one, had neither 
knowledge of nor interest in any of the 
topics introduced, and was shocked out of 
all appetite by hearing a sweet-looking 
woman languidly let fall sundry libellous 
statements respecting our hostess of the 
previous night, who happened to be the 
constant and most intimate companion of 
the aforesaid sweet-looking woman. 

Ionly fervently hoped that Mrs. Rodney 
would not reward me in my own coin. 

My longing for rest and peace, for the 
rest and peace that is only to be had ina 
pure atmosphere, under green trees by 
rippling streams, was no fictitious thing. 

Head and heart were alike weary, the 
one from over-work, the other from ever- 
recurring disappointment at the small 
result of that work. I wanted quiet, and 
freedom, and monotony of a certain kind. 
And I fondly told myself that I should 
find all these in my friend’s pretty, well- 
ordered house in a lovely Surrey valley. 

I gathered encouragement and took heart 
from every word she uttered on our way 
down from town. 

“London society is very false and shal- 
low, after all, Georgie,” she said pensively 
as we steamed away into the country. 
“What I felt when that horrid Mrs, 
Marlborough slandered the woman who 
believes in her false professions of friend- 
ship so openly as she did at your table last 
night, I shall never forget.” 





“Mrs. Denbigh says exactly the same 
things of Mrs, Marlborough, in all proba- 
bility,” I answered, and Mrs. Rodney shook 
her head in melancholy reproof, and said 
she feared I had ‘‘ become tainted with 
the heartless worldliness and _perfidious- 
ness of those by whom I had so long been 
surrounded.” 

I cordially forgave her every unkind 
suspicion she might entertain of me when 
we reached The Fishery, as her pretty 
home on the banks of the Thames was 
called. Her victoria and pair of ponies 
had met us at the station, and, a little 
to my disappointment—for I was in the 
mood for rural simplicity being carried out 
in every detail—I found them as well- 
appointed as anything I had seen in the 
Park during the season. 

“T hoped you had not got beyond a 
village-cart and a rough pony. I was look- 
ing forward to prowls upon wheels through 
your flowery-hedged lanes, but there’s 
nothing suggestive of loitering about these 
cobs of yours,” I said, as the little cobs 
pulled with a vigour that was very much 
like running away. 

“ Perhaps you thought to find red-brick 
floors in my house, and no other society 
than slugs and earwigs in the garden ; but 
I’ve prepared a pleasant little surprise for 
you,” she said as we whisked round a 
corner from the road into the miniature 
drive which led up to The Fishery. 

A surprise she had prepared for me, 
and no mistake! It remained to be seen 
whether or not it was a pleasant one. 

About thirty people — twenty-five of 
whom were ladies—were congregated on 
the lawn, which was bordered by beds 
wherein flowers were made to represent 
Persian carpets as muchas possible. Young 
women and girls, in the artistic guise of 
the modern tennis-player, were standing 
and sitting about, eating fruit and sippin 
Russian tea and iced coffee, just as I ha 
left them doing at Hurlingham. 

“‘T thought it would be so dull for you 
unless I had some people to meet you,” 
she said triumphantly, “so I wired to 
Arthur to arrange a garden-party for to-day 
by way of making you welcome.” 

“ Thanks,” I said grimly ; and I added 
to myself: ‘ Anyhow, they'll soon go, and 
we shall dine in peace.” 

“Get rid of your travelling-wraps as 
soon as possible,” she whispered ; ‘‘ and do 
come out in something that will make that 
detestable Mrs. Carnaby feel a little out of 
conceit with her harmonies in copper-red. 
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Look at her, Georgie! Do just look at 
the airs she is giving herself! We shall 
have dancing presently,” my hostess went 
on eagerly. ‘Ices and fruit will go on 
all the evening, and at ten we shall have a 
banquet. I’m so glad the rain is keeping 
off. It would have been so dull for you if 
we hadn’t managed this.” 

I was longing for quiet ; I was wearying 
for a book, and pining to put my feet up 
on a chair and dawdle over sympathetic 
pages with the knowledge that no one 
would speak to me and that I needn’t speak 
to any one for the next two hours. Instead 
of this I had to unpack and dress afresh, 
and go down to a Jawnful of people whom 
I neither knew nor wanted to know; and 
to undergo a number of introductions, and 
to seem pleased and gratified when in 
reality I was in a state of inanition from 
boredom and hunger. 

We had left London before the ordinary 
luncheon-hour, and now I swallowed tea 
and ices and fruit until my digestion 
suffered. Then the dancing commenced, 
and, as nothing would have induced me 
to tax my tired feet on the turf, I was 
told off to the piano, which was dragged 
forward to the window in order that the 
dancers might now and then catch a note. 

A belt of fine Scotch pines surrounded 
the grounds, and about nine o’clock (a full 
hour before the banquet) the wind began 
to whistle ominously through these trees, 
and presently a slashing downpour drove 
every one incontinently into the house. 
This was awkward, for the drawing-room 
was not large, and three of the families 
socially assembled were at feud, as I found 
out afterwards. 

“ This is your first visit to The Fishery, I 
understand ?” Lady Harleck said suavely. 

“Tt is,” I answered, and hoped we had 
come to a conversational no-thoroughfare. 
But I did injustice to Lady Harleck’s 
powers of resource. 

“‘T hope you will like Bluefleet.” Blue- 
fleet was the name of the village. 

“ The scenery is lovely,” I said. 

“Ah yes, to be sure; the scenery is 
quite what one could wish; but I was 
speaking of the society.” 

“‘T am sure, judging from what I see to- 
night, that is everything that one could 
desire,” I said, with an emphasis that I 
hoped might crush the topic. But Lady 
Harleck was more than a match for me. 

She elevated her fat shoulders and fatter 
hands, and murmured : 

“My dear Mrs. Colville, you must not 





[Conducted by 
look upon this as a typical Bluefleet social 
gathering. Dear Mrs. Rodney does her 


best, I will say that for her, but even I 
must admit that she makes sad mistakes,” 

“ Ah, indeed !” I said vaguely. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed ; and since you press me to 
tell you, I will, though of course I rely 
upon you for its not going any further. 
She has that Mrs. Carnaby here.” 

“Mrs. Carnaby is that pretty woman in 
copper-colour, isn’t she ?” I interrupted. 

“‘She’s the one in flaming red. As for 
her being pretty, she’s not my style, while 
as for her manners—— But there, I never 
breathe a word against anyone. I only 
know this, the sooner Captain Carnaby 
comes back from India the better.” 

‘“‘Her husband is in India, is he?” Iasked. 

“Yes; as if any respectable woman 
would remain in England while her hus- 
band was sweltering to death under a 
burning sun, and losing his liver.” 

“My husband is in India also,” I 
remarked, and Lady Harleck was instantly 
seized with the desire to point her 
daughters out to me. 

“Sir Benjamin and I have brought our 
treasures up in strict retirement, ~ but 
though I am their mother, I must say I 
think they shine here to-night,” she said, 
waving her hand in the direction of a group 
of girls, whose ages ranged from eighteen 
to thirty. 

“Your daughters are—which are your 
daughters ?” I said, and she replied : 

“All seven of them. I have been 
fortunate enough to keep the home-circle 
unbroken as yet, but I fear I shall not 
keep my wayside flowers unplucked much 
longer. They are so sweet, so confiding, 
so trustful. Really, as Captain Carnaby 
used to say before he met that horrid 
woman, to know them is to love them. 
Pretty idea, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I assented, ‘“‘so fresh and un- 
hackneyed.” 

“Exactly; he was quite devoted to 
Maria—that’s Maria with the wild roses 
in her hat—and at one time I quite thought 
my child would have been tempted to leave 
her happy home to follow a stranger ; but 
that bold daring woman, who is now his 
wife, came to stay with some people in the 
neighbourhood, and some way or other 
she managed to trap him.” 

“Sad indeed,” I murmured, though I 
didn’t know what was sad, or why it was 
sad, Still, as I was obviously expected to 


| say something, I said that, and then tried 


to slink out of Lady Harleck’s vicinity. 
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But her ladyship liked a new listener, and 
so held me fast. 

“ As yousay, Mrs. Colville, that woman’s 
conduct is deplorable ; but what can I do 
to show her in her right colours, and 
put her in her right place? If I were to 
cut her, the ill-natured world would declare 
that I was spiteful on Maria’s account. 
Mrs. Rodney swears by Mrs. Carnaby, 
and, really, sometimes I hesitate to say 
it, but since you ask me, I must say 
there is scarcely a pin to choose between 
the imprudence of the two.” 

At this moment supper was announced, 
and Lady Harleck, in her zeal for the 
welfare of her seven, forgot me, and suffered 
me to escape. Fortune, in her trickiest 
mood, planted me by Mrs. Carnaby. 

“T see you have been talking to Lady 
Harleck?” she began. ‘“ Pleasant woman, 
isn’t she ?” 

“ Remarkably so,” I assented briefly. 

“ And ‘Maria’ is such a charming, sweet, 
unsophisticated girl, isn’t she?” 

“1 don’t think I’ve seen her yet,” I said. 

“Oh, but Iam sure Lady Harleck has 
not left you so long in ignorance of Maria’s 
charms and bewitching qualities,” pretty 
Mrs. Carnaby went on in such soft tones, 
and with such an angelic smile on her 
really lovely face, that I was in momentary 
doubt as to whether she was in sober 
earnest, or only spiteful. 

“She spoke of her daughters generally,” 
I replied, and then I weakly added some- 
thing to the effect of her being “ evidently 
a most affectionate mother.” 

“Ah, Isee! She has been expressing 
the devout gratitude she feels to Providence 
for having been allowed to keep her sweet 
home-circle unbroken by marriage yet; 
she told me that when I came to Bluefleet 
first, and I really thought it very kind and 
considerate of her to say it, as dear un- 
sophisticated Maria had done her best to 
catch Captain Carnaby before he met me.” 

“You in your strength can afford to be 
generous to all such attempts and failures,” 
I remarked, and she laughed and replied : 

“Yes; they amuse me hugely though, 
especially now that maternal gratitude is 
rampant on the subject of the unbroken 
home-circle.” 

The festivities of that evening came to 
an end at last, and I retired to a temple of 
cleanliness and freshness, and, as I snuggled 
down between the sheets, I congratulated 
myself on having got through the local 
galety at such an early stage of my visit. 
Soothed by this reflection I slept soundly, 





and went down to breakfast the next 
morning with a light heart. 

It was a deliciously fresh and fragrant 
repast. The eggs were laid by Mrs. 
Rodney’s own hens; the honey was sup- 
plied by her own bees; the cream and 
butter were contributed by her own cows; 
luscious grapes and peaches were from her 
own vinery and peach-house; and the 
flowers were from her own garden. 

“ How happy I should be living in such 
a home as this, on the fruits of my own 
land,” I said enthusiastically. 

“Would you?” she exclaimed with a 
discouraging shrug of the shoulders. “ The 
place is all very well, I admit, but if Arthur 
would only be guided by me——” 

“Which he never will be,” he put in 
placidly, but she went on as if he had not 
spoken : 

“He would sell The Fishery, and go 
where we should have decent society ; 
it’s too deadly here for words to de- 
scribe. Now the only prospect of amuse- 
ment I have to offer you is a lunch at Lady 
Harleck’s to-morrow ; and her luncheons 
are about as overpowering forms of pleasure 
as you can indulge in for your sins.” 

** Don’t let us go,” I cried ; “ make some 
excuse.” 

“ Indeed, no; I can’t do that, for she 
has asked a lot of people to meet you, 
she told me so last night; besides, I 
know Mrs. Carnaby is going to wear a 
dress that’s a perfect dream, and I want to 
take a hint from it. Don’t you like Mrs. 
Carnaby ? isn’t she a dear creature? so full 
of good-nature and consideration. She 
offered me the pattern of her dress last night 
in the heartiest way, and told me Lady 
Harleck was just dying to get it for Maria.” 

“ And she will lend the pattern to Lady 
Harleck, of course?” I said timidly. 

I was beginning to feel timid and ill at 
ease among these dear kind people, who 
battled with such unremitting force for 
such uncommonly small ends. 

“ Indeed, she will not lend the pattern 
to Lady Harleck,” Mrs. Rodney said, with 
her head in the air. “For my part, I 
wouldn’t wear the dress if Maria Harleck 
had a duplicate of it, and the Harlecks are 
all so ill-natured about pretty Mrs. Carnaby, 
calling her a flirt.” 

‘“‘ Are there any men to flirt with here? 
I thought the thing itself had died out, 
and with it the effete race who kept it 
alive,” I said stupidly, for the littleness of 
most things was beginning to affect me. 

“Have they died out, indeed?” Mrs. 
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Rodney said, in fine contempt of me; and 
then, with the vision of the pattern of that 
dream-like dress well before her, she went 
on: * You should see them crowding round 
Mrs. Carnaby. You'll see to-morrow every- 
one will be struggling to get nearher. She 
is one of the sweetest creatures, and I don’t 
care what anyone says about her. Lady 
Harleck hates her because she wanted 
Captain Carnaby for her precious Maria ; 
but Lady Harleck would cease giving her 
ill-managed little luncheons if Mrs. Carnaby 
declined to appear at them.” 

“This is indeed peace and a pleasant 
change,” I murmured to myself as I listened 
to the altered sentiments of my agreeable 
little hostess. 

In all gratitude, let me proclaim that I 
spent the morning hours of that day 
delightfully. I got myself away at some 
distance from the house, and planted 
myself on a lawn-chair at the end of a 
long alley that was bordered by sun- 
flowers, white lilies, hollyhocks, and other 
old-fashioned garden pets. Here I sat read- 
ing a novel and lapsing into a lazy state 
that was infinitely healthy and stultifying. 

I disregarded the luncheon-bell, know- 
ing well where to find peaches and grapes 
should the pangs of hunger or thirst 
assail me. Meantime, until they did assail 
me, the sunflowers and lilies were enough. 

I was loitering through the last pages of 
my book when I heard my name called 
by Mrs. Rodney, and presently, before I 
could make up my mind as to the propriety 
of hiding away from her she came upon 
me in full tennis costume, a mallet on her 
shoulder, and two young men at her heels. 

“ We have been hunting for you every- 
where, Georgie,” she said reproachfully. 
“ Tt’s half-past five now, but we can get a 
game before dinner if you come at once.” 

“T can’t play; I don’t like tennis,” I 
said weakly, forgetting that Mrs. Rodney 
had a habit of overthrowing ill-founded 
prejudice on all occasions. 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense,” she said. “ You'll like it 
when once you get intoit. You can’t think 
‘how deliciously fatiguing it is till you try.” 

“‘T have had plenty of fatigue in town 
‘during the last six months. I don’t think 
my figure is exactly suited to tennis, 
either,” I added reluctantly, for I had lost 
the sylph-like proportions of youth. 

“Oh, never mind that,” she said encou- 
ragingly. ‘ But you'll be wanted at Lady 
Harleck’s to-morrow, to play in a scratch 
game, so it’s just as well you should practise 
beforehand.” 





I yielded to her. It was easier to do 
that than to oppose her. But I went to 
bed that night with pains in every limb, 
and with a bad sick headache. There was 
balm in Gilead for me in these sufferings, 
though. They. might be accepted as 
excuses for my non-appearance at Lady 
Harleck’s luncheon on the morrow. 

Nothing of the kind. WhenI broached 
the subject of my ailments, Mrs. Rodney 
was ready with a host of remedies, any one 
of which would have been worse even than 
the luncheon. 

It ended in my going to Lady Harleck’s 
entertainment. 

Lady Harleck lived in a good-sized com- 
fortable house, that was handsomely fur- 
nished with the necessaries of life, but was 
not interesting to look upon. Her walls 
were unadorned, save by portraits of her- 
self and her husband, the good Sir Benja- 
min, who gave one the impression of never 
having got over his amazement at being 
knighted. Everything about their house- 
hold arrangements was plenteous, solid, and 
plain, and I was congratulating myself on 
having come into a house where unpre- 
tentiousness reigned, when Lady Harleck 
sailed alongside of me as we came from the 
luncheon-table, and said : 

“We have treated you quite as one of 
ourselves, Mrs. Colville ; received you in 
the manner in which we are accustomed to 
live. My daughters suggested that we 
should follow the fashion of the day, and 
give you a light and esthetic repast ; but 
I said no! Baronial simplicity, combined 
with baronial plenty, is what I have always 
aimed at, and what without undue self- 
gratulation I may say I have always suc- 
ceeded in carrying out. I have strong 
ideas on the subject of its being every- 
one’s duty to adjust him or herself into 
the niche for which nature designed us. 
Sir Benjamin has entirely coincided with 
me in this, and the result is that we remain 
representatives of the baronial system in 
these days of revived Queen Anne-ism. I am 
sure your taste approves of my decision 
and determination, Mrs. Colville.” 

“ Entirely,” I said promptly, for she was 
muscular and tall, and had a trick of rear- 
ing as she talked, which made me shrink 
from and succumb to her. 

“My physique marks me out for the 
baronial style,” she went on : “large, grand, 
rugged, true! These were the character- 
istics of the baronial system, Mrs. Colville.” 

“‘T have no doubt of it,” I assented. 

“You display your usual acumen in 
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discerning this truth,” she said enthusi- 
astically. “I am very staunch on the 
point of its being desirable for all women 
to make a study of ‘style,’ and shape them- 
selves to the period to which they aptly 
belong. As I have already explained, I 
am baronial. Now, Maria, as you may 
have observed—my darling, sweet ‘ Rie,’ as 
her friends call her—is distinctly classical. 
A classic lily, one of her many ad- 
mirers has sweetly termed her in a little 
volume of poems. Do you happen to 
have met with them? ‘A Wallet Full of 
Weeds,’ he has prettily entitled them, and 
the sonnet addressed to Maria he calls, 
‘To Chickweed.’ So original, isn’t it? 
He is one of the boys whose genius I have 
watched and nurtured, and I confess I feel 
proud of his felicitous expression. ‘Chick- 
weed’ so exactly symbolises my Rie. There 
is something about it which is bright, 
green, useful, simple, and at the same time 
striking. Iam sure you, with your culti- 
vated sense of the fitness of things, will 
agree with me, my dear Mrs. Colville, 
‘Chickweed’ is an appropriate cognomen 
for my guileless Rie.” 

“T am sure itis,” I said hurriedly, though 
my thoughts were wandering far from the 
baronial lady’s talk. 

“Yet I cannot encourage him totheextent 
I would wish,” the good lady went on sadly. 
“He has genius, but he is beyond the 
age in which he lives. Debt does not 
trammel his spirit for a moment. ‘If I 
can’t find dross to pay for what I’ve 
had in one place, I go to another, and 
try my luck there, dear Lady Harleck,’ 
he says to me, and in front of that bold 
daring spirit I can’t preach cautiousness. 
There he is; look at him, lying on the grass 
at—yes, at that odious Mrs. Carnaby’s feet.” 

I looked in the direction which she in- 
dicated, and saw stretched upon the lawn 
in an elaborately easy attitude, which to 
me was suggestive of discomfort and dis- 
location, a pallid young man with lengthy 
hair, a bilious mien, and—yes, undeniably 
& very expressive face. 

Mrs. Carnaby was lounging in a swing, 
and he was lolling on the grass before her. 
Bat languid as were their respective atti- 
tudes, her words had a stimulating power 
about them. 

As I drew near I heard her say : “ What 
did you tell me? that ‘Wallowing in Weeds’ 
was your final effort? Be ashamed of your- 
self at once, get up, and promise to try and 
do something better, something manlier 
and more sensible.” 





“The poet is born, not made, Mrs. 
Carnaby ; I am the toy of my muse.” 

“‘T pity your muse for having such a 
badly-working toy,” the Iedy laughed 
contemptuously. ‘I haven’t read many of 
your poems, but the few I have read are 
full of the effrontery of imitation. And 
you know it yourself, quite well.” 

With this she descended from her swing 
and walked away, leaving her companion 
to the soothing influence of Lady Harleck, 
who bore down upon him at the moment. 

“My dear boy,” Lady Harleck began 
in her largest manner, “I see how that 
woman’s flippancy disgusts you ; a brain- 
less beauty as she is, all men of sense 
speedily tire of her. As my dear Rie says 
in her artless way: ‘Mamma, I would not 
have Mrs. Carnaby’s face for worlds, unless 
I had a soul, an intellect to match it.’” 

“Mrs. Carnaby’s intellect is about the best 
I’ve met with down here,” the “ dear boy” 
replied ungratefully, “The worst thing 
about her is her sharp tongue; but she 
takes the sting out of what she says with 
her lovely looks.” 

“T always think the best, and hope 
for the best,” the representative of the 
baronial style said magnanimously ; “ there- 
fore I hope you are right in supposing that 
the worst thing about Mrs. Carnaby is 
her ‘sharp tongue.’ But, as dear Mrs, 
Colville was saying, only a day or two 
ago, ‘ Mrs. Carnaby’s conduct can only be 
described by the word deplorable.’ ” 

“Lady Harleck, I really think it was 
you yourself who applied that term to her 
conduct, of which I know nothing, and 
about which I care less,” I said hastily. 
But Lady Harleck only laughed good- 
humouredly and asked me if I was afraid 
of an action for libel. 

“For my own part I fear neither man, 
woman, nor the law to the extent of closing 
my lips about conduct that I cannot shut my 
eyes to,” she said heroically. ‘It pains me 
more than I can express to be compelled to 
censure anyone ; but if I am compelled to do 
it, I do not meanly try to evade the conse- 
quences of the expression of my opinion.” 

She looked out of the corners of her 
eyes at me as she said this, and then she 
pranced away, leaving me feeling remark- 
ably uncomfortable and irate. Had I come 
down to the country for fresh air, peace, 
and quiet for this end, that I was to be 
lugged into a little local quarrel between 
people for whom I did not care to the 
amount of the oft-quoted brass-farthing ? 

Rendered rather desperate by this 
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reflection, I sought Mrs. Rodney, and asked 
her “if an invitation to luncheon in Blue- 
fleet meant that the guests were to remain 
for the rest of the day ?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” she said promptly ; “ this 
is the only house in the neighbourhood 
where you're kept lagging on long after 
you wish to get away ; but Lady Harleck 
likes to get rid of all her social obligations 
at one clean sweep, so she makes us stay 
for afternoon-tea when we lunch here, and 
then she has the audacity to put in the 
local papers: ‘Lady Harleck entertained a 
large party at luncheon on Thursday, and 
afterwards received a number of guests at 
a garden-party!’ Such disgusting preten- | 
tiousness, isn’t it, Georgie ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” I said, for my two 
days’ experience of the way my remarks 
were edited in Bluefleet was making me 
more careful in my utterances than I had 
ever been before. 

Just at this moment I saw the bard, 
the sweet singer of Chickweed — about 
whom I was beginning to entertain a 
higher opinion since he had said his say 
about Mrs, Carnaby—summoned by a wave 
from that lady’s sun-shade. 

Out of mere idleness I watched their 
meeting and consultation. Being out of ear- 





shot I heard none of their remarks. Had 
I done so I should probably have been | 
rather less indifferent than was the case. | 
It afterwards transpired that the sensible | 
and amiable little lady had called the poet 
in order to ascertain from him what I— 
wretched I—really had said about her, 
as she had been given to understand that 





I had denounced her conduct as “de-| 
plorable,” and herself as “ disreputable,” | 
chiefly because her husband was in India, | 
and she was happy nevertheless. 

I believe the author of Chickweed | 


been assuring her that you didn’t speak 
them in malice E 

“T haven’t spoken them at all, Lady 
Harleck,” I interrupted. 

“ Oh, my dear Mrs. Colville! surely you 
cannot forget that you have said rather 
strong things against our volatile—yes, I 
grant her volatile— friend; but I am 
sure you have meant no harm by your 
animadversions ; in fact, deeply attached 
as I am to Mrs. Carnaby, it has rather 
been a source of satisfaction to me to find 
that you are brave enough to give her a 
hint as to her indiscretions.” 

‘“‘T am not aware that she has committed 
any, and as far as I am concerned, she 
might commit fifty thousand without call- 
ing forth a remark from me,” I said hotly. 

My mood was not balmy that night. I felt 
that I was in a perilous place, between these 
well-meaning but far too talkative women. 

For the next week or ten days life at 
The Fishery was very renovating. Then 
came a shock. A lawyer’s letter called 
me to account for having declared Mrs. 
Carnaby’s conduct to be deplorable in the 
absence of her husband in India! Also 
for having asserted that ‘ Mrs. Carnaby 
was not a respectable woman, a fact 
which I declared I had ascertained from 
my husband, who was serving with her 
husband in India.” 

The shock was really and truly a 
great one, for I was as innocent of having 
spoken a word, or thought a thought, 
against Mrs. Carnaby as I was of having 
attempted treasonable practices against the 
Queen. But happily just at this juncture a 
telegram from my husband reached me, 
saying he and his “friend Carnaby were 
leaving for England by the next mail.” 

This intimation brought about an 
interview between Mrs. Carnaby and 








represented my poor sayings to her faith-| myself, in which I contrived without 
fully, for her wrath against me subsided as incriminating others to exonerate myself. 
he spoke. But though I escaped on this occasion, my 
But the representative of the baronial experience at Bluefleet has given me a 
system had not done with me yet. Before | profound distaste for “pleasant changes.” 
we got away, she sought me, and said: _———— cueuaememmenteereeeenen 
_ “T am such a peaceful person myself. Now Ready, 
that I quite shrink from the contempla- | THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
tion of Mrs. Carnaby’s aggressive way of | OF 
carrying on social tactics. If you can ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
believe it, she is trying to make a fuss CONTAINING 
about some innocent remarks you have STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
unadvisedly let drop about her. I have Seventy-two Pages. Price Sixpence. 
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